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Several  months  ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  where  President  Jeffery  Holland  addressed 
a  large  group  of  students  who  were  thinking  about  coming  to  BYU.  A  summary  of  his  talk  could  be  stated 
in  two  words:  “Come  Prepared!”  1  would  like  to  enlarge  a  bit  on  his  very  important  admonition. 


Admission  to  BYU 

Admission  to  BYU  is  determined  not  only  on  the  scores  that  a  student  receives  on  his  or  her  ACT  or 
their  high  school  GPA,  but  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  kind  of  courses  the  student  has  taken  in 
high  school.  Close  attention  is  paid  to  those  students  who  have  taken  strong  academically  oriented  classes 
such  as  science,  English,  and  math.  In  fact,  an  adjusted  GPA  is  calculated  on  the  bases  of  these  strong 
courses.  A  person  with  a  relatively  high  GPA  which  has  been  calculated  on  the  grades  received  in  those 
classes  considered  academically  soft,  might  very  well  not  be  admitted  in  preference  to  the  student  with 
a  slightly  lower  GPA  who  has  tried  hard  in  science,  English  and  math  classes. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that  success  in  college  depends  a  great  deal  on  how  well  a  person 
comes  prepared  in  these  more  difficult  classes.  Most  students  who  fail  in  college  do  so  because  they  don’t 
come  to  coUege  adequately  prepared. 
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ON  THE  COVER — Following  a  successful  summer  lour  of  Fiji, 
Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii,  ihe  Lamaniie  Generation  returned 
home  to  take  part  in  homecoming  speaacular,  "Oriental  Overtures. " 
in  October.  Indian  Seaion  Leader  Julius  Chavez  (left),  Navajo,  and 
Associate  Director  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  Hopi.  perform  with  the  group 
in  an  intertribal  number  to  a  Plains  grass  dance  song. 


Spiritual  Preparation 

We  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  students  come  prepared  spiritually.  They  need  to  have  a  commitment 
and  preparation  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  high  standards  to  govern  their  lives  and  that  they  have 
given  some  careful  thought  to  their  own  personal  goals  and  standards.  It  has  also  been  our  experience 
that  those  students  who  come  to  us  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Christian  principles,  high  ideals,  and  gospel- 
oriented  goals  are  happier  students  and  are  better  prepared  to  succeed  in  school. 


Prepare  to  Serve 

Students  should  also  come  prepared  to  serve.  They  should  come  prepared  to  become  involved  and  render 
a  service  to  those  who  need  their  example  and  help.  Multicultural  Programs  is  prepared  to  help  those  who 
are  interested  in  identifying  those  areas  of  interest  where  they  might  render  a  useful  service.  Involvement 
in  clubs,  student  government,  musical  and  performance  groups,  sports,  and  especially  the  Church  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  growth  and  development  to  help  students  become  the  well-rounded  individual 
that  seems  to  be  so  much  in  demand  in  the  world  today. 

Successful  Experience 

President  Holland’s  suggestion  that  we  “Come  Prepared”  to  BYU  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
those  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  successful  experience  in  their  pursuit  of  a  higher  education. 


Because  of  increasing  production  costs  as  well  as  declining  enrollment  during  the  Summer  Term  of  the 
Communications  495R  laboratory  class  that  produces  this  magazine,  the  Eagle’s  Eye  will  now  be  published 
three,  instead  of  four  times  a  year.  Issues  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  Semester  (December),  prior  to 
Lamanite  Week  (March),  and  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Semester  (April).  Monies  from  subscription  contributions 
will  continue  to  be  used  to  maintain  our  computerized  mailing  list. 

The  Student  staff  continues  to  be  committed  to  producing  a  top-quality  magazine  for  students,  friends  and 
alumni,  and  greatly  appreciates  the  continued  support  of  our  readers. 
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Staffers  produce  well-written  issue 


by  Lori  Claw 

Although  inexperienced,  this  semester’s  new 
reporters  used  their  newly  acquired  skills  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  well-written  Fall  issue. 

Returning  this  semester  as  editor  is  Cynthia 
Watte,  Cherokee  from  Poulsbo,  Wash.  She  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  English — secondary'  education.  With 
her  English  background  she  helps  the  reporters  meet 
their  writing  deadlines  adequately. 

Travel  Experience 

During  summer  term  Cynthia  had  the  chance 
to  travel  with  the  Lamanite  Honor  Students  to  the 
Southern  Utah  Shakespearean  Festival  in  Cedar  City. 
She  adds,  “I’ve  always  been  able  to  travel  alot  while 
in  college,  and  it’s  been  fantastic  to  see  the  many 
things  available  to  us  when  we  have  an  interest 
to  investigate  both  new  people  and  places.’’  Cyn¬ 
thia  also  served  as  a  student  model  and  presenter 
for  a  new  theory  in  education  for  Willis  Banks  of 
the  chemistry  department. 

Also  returning  this  semester  is  sophomore,  Lori 
Claw,  Navajo-Ute  from  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  majoring 
in  fashion  merchandising.  One  of  Lori’s  favorite 
accomplishments  is  having  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  Disneyland  in  Southern  California  during  the 
summer. 

‘Rad  Summer  with  Mickey’ 

“1  had  a  rad  summer  with  Mickey  Mouse!  But 
seriously,  I  enjoyed  meeting  a  diversity  of  people 
from  different  countries.  Trying  to  greet  foreign 
guests  in  their  language  was  the  biggest  challenge, 
but  somehow  1  managed  to  twist  my  tongue  around 
and  welcome  them  to  the  park.’’  Her  next  goal  is 


to  transfer  to  Disney  World  in  Florida  and  hopefully 
to  meet  Don  Johnson  of  Miami  Vice. 

“1  like  to  try  different  things  in  life;  there's 
something  out  there  for  everyone  and  you  have 
to  keep  searching  to  find  that  ultimate  dream,’’ 
added  Lori. 

Layout  Editor 

A  Maori  from  New  Zealand  serving  as  layout 
editor  is  Vernon  Heperi,  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
communications.  Vernon  is  president  of  the 
Lamanite  Generation  and  has  experienced  the  South 
Pacific  tour.  He  recently  married  former  Miss  Indian 
BYU  Elaine  Cole  and  enjoys  being  married. 

Rochelle  Baunchand,  from  Baton  Rouge,  La. ,  is 
Eagle’s  Eye  office  manager.  She  is  also  a  sophomore 
majoring  in  therapeutic  recreation  management. 
Besides  keeping  track  of  staff  files  she  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Polynesian  Club  as  treasurer, 
and  served  as  cochairperson  for  the  Lamanite  Tri- 
Cultural  Food  Fair  during  Lamanite  Week  1985.  For 
two  consecutive  summers,  she  worked  as  counselor 
for  the  BYU  Discovery  programs. 

Communications  Major 

Kelly  Noble,  Zuni-Cherokee  from  Zuni,  N.M.,  is 
a  freshman  majoring  in  communications.  A 
graduate  of  Hillaest  High  School  in  Utah,  Kelly  was 
actively  involved  in  the  Seminary  Council  and 
Spanish  Club  as  well.  She  was  also  chosen  to  attend 
the  AIS  Leadership  Workshop  for  exceptional  Indian 
youth. 

Also  a  freshman  is  Dorothy  Lucas,  Hopi,  from 
Second  Mesa,  Ariz.,  majoring  in  special  education. 
Dorothy  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  1985 


BYU  Discovery  Program  for  Indian  youth.  An 
achievement  of  hers  is  having  to  work  with  the 
deaf  children  during  her  high  school  years.  She 
loves  to  draw,  play  sports,  “laugh  a  whole  bunch,” 
and  enjoys  meeting  new  people.  She  would  like 
to  be  in  the  Lamanite  Generation  someday. 

Elementary  Education 

Majoring  in  elementary  education  is  staffer  Lori 
Cody,  Navajo  from  Cameron,  Ariz.  Lori  was  also 
chosen  to  attend  the  1985  BYU  Discovery  Program. 
In  high  school,  she  participated  in  her  school  Spirit 
Club  “Valkries.”  She  likes  to  play  volleyball,  read 
horror  novels,  dance  and  “scam  out  the  dudes.” 
Upon  graduating  from  high  school  Lori  got  a  gold 
Ford  Fiesta  and  cruised  all  over  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Another  freshman  is  Priscilla  Oshley,  Navajo  from 
Monticello,  Utah,  majoring  in  nursing.  She  also 
attended  1985  BYU  Discovery  Program.  Priscilla  was 
actively  involved  with  the  Homecoming  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Cottonwood  High  School  in  Utah.  She 
loves  to  write,  goof  around,  and  tr\'  new  things. 

Last  but  not  least  is  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  who 
leads  the  group  as  advisor,  teaching  the  principles 
of  journalism.  A  Hopi  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  he  is 
working  on  his  master’s  degree  in  communications. 

Fall  Eagle’s  Eye  staff,  front  row  (L  to  R):  Editor  Cynthia 
Wattet,  Lorraine  “Lori”  Claw.  Second  row:  Office 
Manager  Rochelle  “Bunny”  Baunchand,  Priscilla 
“Cherry”  Oshley,  Lori  “Lusty”  Cody,  Dorothy 
“Dorky”  Lucas,  and  Kelly  Noble.  Back  row:  Instruc¬ 
tor/Advisor  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  and  layout  Editor 
Vernon  Heperi. 


Smoke  Signals— 


Newsbriefs  from  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Indian  World 


Alumnus  Clah  resigns 
to  pursue  doctorate 

BLANDING,  UTAH— Herb  Clah  left  his  post  as 
executive  director  of  the  Utah  Navajo  Development 
Council  on  Aug.  15  to  pursue  a  doctoral  degree  at 
Colorado  State  University  at  Fort  Collins. 

Before  joining  UNDC  as  housing  services  director, 
Clah  was  an  economic  analyst  for  the  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes  in  Denver.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
as  an  area  director  with  the  church’s  educational 
system,  and  has  held  several  positions  with  the 
Navajo  Nation’s  Division  of  Education  and  worked 
as  a  peace  officer  with  the  Navajo  Tribe’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Safety. 

Clah  is  a  graduate  of  Shiprock  High  School  in 
New  Mexico  and  earned  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Bia  named  regional  V.P. 
of  UIDA  in  Phoenix 

United  Indian  Development  Association  (UIDA) 
President  Steven  L.  A.  Stallings  has  appointed  Nelson 
Bia  as  regional  vice  president  of  the  business 
development  office  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Bia,  a  Navajo,  has  had  broad  experience  in 
American  Indian  business  and  economic 
development. 

In  his  new  post,  he  will  head  a  staff  that  will 
provide  management  and  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  entrepreneurs  and  tribal  enterprises. 

Bia  previously  operated  his  own  management 
consulting  firm  for  three  years.  He  offered  many 
services  which  included  accounting,  loan  packag¬ 
ing,  business  plan  preparation,  and  contract  bid 
estimating. 

Since  April  1984,  he  has  also  been  director  of 
the  Division  of  Finance  and  Accounting  for  the 
Navajo  Housing  Authority. 

Prior  to  this,  he  served  as  a  business  develop¬ 
ment  specialist  with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Divison  of 
Economic  Development  and  as  an  interpreter  in  the 
Translation  Department  of  Brigham  Young 
University. 

Bia,  a  native  of  Arizona,  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  finance  from  BYU.  (Navajo  Times) 


Echohawk  takes  job  as 
Bannock  County  attorney 

Larry  Echohawk  left  his  position  as  an  attorney 
for  the  Shoshone-Bannock  tribe  to  accept  one  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Bannock  Country. 

As  one  of  the  nation’s  first  Indian  tribal 
attorneys,  Echohawk  believes  his  employment  with 
the  Sho-Ban  “set  a  precedent”  for  other  tribes  to 
follow  and  “proved  Indian  attorneys  can  do  just 
as  well  as  anyone  else  and  succeed.” 

Over  the  years,  Echohawk  said  he  has  seen  a 
“political  awakening”  on  the  reservation,  with  the 
tribe  taking  an  active  interest  in  county  and  state 
affairs,  working  with  the  local  governments,  and 
using  voting  power  to  make  a  difference. 

Echohawk,  a  graduate  of  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  received  many  awards  as  a  legislator,  such 
as  the  Friend  of  Education  Award  and  Best 
Freshman  Legislator  in  1984  and  recently  received 
an  outstanding  service  award  from  the  Idaho  Bar 
Association  for  his  work  as  an  attorney  and  as  a 
legislator. 

Accompanying  Echohawk  in  his  move  were 
tribal  attorney  Bill  Bird,  who  has  been  appointed 
as  chief  deputy  and  tribal  legal  secretary  Deaun 
LoneBear,  who  will  serve  as  office  manager. 
LoneBear  is  also  a  graduate  of  BYU.  (Sho-Ban  News) 


Deadline  for  relocation 
passes  without  violence 

July  6,  the  legislatively-established  deadline  for  the 
resettlement  of  the  Navajo  Indians  from  Hopi- 
partitioned  land,  passed  with  little  real  turmoil 
though  there  were  demonstrations  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  and  in  cities  around  the  country. 

On  the  Navajo  reservation  about  300  marchers, 
including  about  75  military  veterans,  carried  signs, 
made  speeches,  said  prayers  and  eventually  used 
wire  cutters  to  cut  the  fence  marking  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Navajo  and  Hopi  land.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  in  the  Hopi  Council  Chambers, 
Tribal  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney  read  a  statement  giving 
the  Navajo  tribe  30  days  in  which  to  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  remove  the  Navajo  families  still  living 
on  Hopi  land. 

According  to  the  report  in  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Sidney  said:  “’We  are  going  to  consider  human  rights 
and  the  suffering  of  people  ...  'We  are  obviously 
going  foward.  This  is  Hopi  land,  and  we  are  asking 
the  Navajo  tribal  council  to  respond  to  us.”  Sidney 
said  more  than  500  Hopis  had  applied  to  move  onto 
the  land  being  occupied  by  the  Navajos. 

The  demonstration  in  Washington,  D.C.  seemed 
to  be  representative  of  others  in  the  country  in  that 
the  participants  were  mostly  non-Indian  and  many 
of  the  participants  used  the  occasion  to  publicize 
or  promote  other  causes.  In  Sacramento,  Calif. ,  10 
protestors  were  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct 
when  they  refused  to  leave  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  offices  there.  (The  Uset  Calumet) 

56%  of  indian  homes 
have  no  teiephones 

More  than  half — 56  percent — of  housing  units 
on  the  278  American  Indian  reservations  had  no 
telephones  in  1980,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
Commerce  Department’s  Census  Bureau. 

Among  the  10  reservations  with  the  largest 
American  Indian  populations  in  1980,  the  Papago 
Reservation  had  the  highest  proportion  of  houses 
without  a  telephone — 87  percent — while  the  Zuni 
Pueblo  had  the  lowest  at  37  percent. 

The  report  indicates  that  among  the  81,273 
housing  units  on  reservations  with  an  American 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  household  or  spouse,  l6 
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percent  lacked  electricity,  17  percent  lacked 
refrigerators,  and  21  percent  lacked  indoor  toilets. 

Among  the  10  reservations  with  the  largest 
American  Indian  population,  the  Hopi  and  the 
Navajo  Reservations  had  the  highest  proportion 
without  electricity  and  refrigeration. 

Drug  crackdown  begins 
on  Indian  reservations 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)Law  Enforce 
ment  Officers  have  begun  an  extensive  campaign 
against  the  supply  and  use  of  narcotics,  drugs,  and 
marijuana  on  Indian  reservations  through  the 
United  States. 

Ross  Swimmer,  Interior’s  assistant  secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs,  has  given  top  priority  to  improving 
law  and  order  on  reservations.  He  feels  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  key  to  economic  development  for  the  Indian 
tribes. 

“Many  Indian  reservations  which  past  years  were 
relatively  free  from  drug  activity,  are  now  experien¬ 
cing  frequent  problems.”  Swimmer  said  “Illegal  drug 
activities  on  the  reservation  tear  at  the  very  fiber 
of  the  Indian  communities,  destroying  traditional 
Indian  values  and  creating  lawlessness.  I  intend  to 
commit  resources  necessary  to  help  rid  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  this  illegal  activity.” 

He  asked  that  all  tribal  leaders  support  this 
campaign.  (The  Uset  Calumet) 

NBA  Suns  beat  Dallas 
on  Hopi  reservation 

The  National  Basketball  Association  Phoenix 
Suns  opened  their  pre-season  schedule  on  a  win¬ 
ning  note  against  the  Dallas  Mavericks  on  Oct.  9 
at  the  Hopi  Civic  Center  in  Kykotsmovi,  Ariz. 

Tom  Ambrose,  Suns  Public  Relations  Director 
said,  “It  marks  the  first  time  that  a  professional 
basketbaO  game  has  ever  been  played  on  Indian 
lands.” 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Suns  held  their 
pre-season  training  camp  at  Northern  Arizona 
University  in  Flagstaff.  The  team  had  to  travel  by 
bus  1  1/2  hours  from  Flagstaff  to  Kykotsmovi  to 
play  in  the  2,500  seat  multipurpose  center.  (Navajo 
Times) 


Hakala  named  winner 
of  Jim  Thorpe  Award 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.— Eddie  Hakala,  a  BYU 
Freshman  from  Anchorage,  Alaska  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  Jim  Thorpe  Award  for  National 
Indian  Athlete  of  the  Year. 


The  5-9,  142-pound  wrestler  was  a  three-time 
state  champion  at  Anchorage’s  East  High  School. 
He  is  one  of  five  National  American  Indian  Eagle 
Youth  Award  winners,  according  to  the  American 
Indian  Heritage  Foundation. 

Hakala,  who  is  half  Eskimo,  received  the  award 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  on  Nov.  l6  in  conjunction  with  the  second 
annual  Miss  Indian  USA  Pageant.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  was  Bert  Parks. 


Hakala  traveled  to  the  American  Indian 
Thanksgiving  Gala  at  Washington  D.C.  He  is  major¬ 
ing  in  electrical  engineering  at  BYU. 


Jim  Thorpe  Award  Winner 
Eddie  Hakala 


Tribe  to  get  $30  million 
in  flood  compensation 

President  Reagan  has  signed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  federal  government  to  pay  the  Tohono  O’Odham 
Indians  (formerly  Papago)  in  Arizona  S30  million 
in  order  for  the  tribe  to  replace  nearly  10,000  acres 
of  reservation  land  that  has  been  flooded  repeatedly 
since  1979. 

A  1983  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  report  found 
that  it  would  be  overly  expensive  to  rehabilitate 
the  flooded  lands,  which  had  no  protection  from 
the  future  overflows  caused  by  the  Painted  Rock 
Dam,  10  miles  down  stream  from  the  reserv’ation. 
An  additional  study  concluded  that  there  were  no 
public  lands  acceptable  to  the  tribe  in  exchange  for 
the  flooded  land. 

The  Gila  Bend  Act  allows  the  tribe  to  purchase 
up  to  9,880  acres  of  private  land  to  be  taken  into 
trust  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Audra  Arviso  crowned 
Miss  Indian  America 

Audra  Arviso  was  crowned  as  the  31st  Miss 
Indian  America  in  ceremonies  held  on  Sept.  5,  in 
Bismark  N.D.  Arviso  is  the  daughter  of  Wayne  and 
Alice  Ar\'iso  of  Perea,  N.M.  The  20-year-old  former 
Miss  Navajo  National  1985  said  that  she  hopes  to 
break  stereotypes  people  hold  about  the  American 
Indian  during  her  reign. 

After  the  completion  of  her  v  ear  as  Miss  Indian 
America,  Arv'iso  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  Diw. 
(Navajo  Times) 

Cherokee  student’s  essay 
in  Congressional  Record 

An  essay  written  by  Debrah  Reed,  a  lOth-grader 
Cherokee  Indian  student  in  Oklahoma,  was 
published  April  23  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Selected  as  a  competion  winner  by  the  National 
Association  for  Bilingual  Education,  the  essay  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  bilingual  education  programs. 

Debrah  wrote:  '‘M\  moiher  once  told  me  that 
she  had  spoken  Cherokee  all  her  life  until  she  went 
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—of  Multicultural  Programs 


Enoc  Flores  named  associate  director 


Multicultural  Programs  Associate  Director  Enoc  Flores 


by  Cynthia  J.  Watte 

“Verily  this  is  a  mission  for  a  season,  which 
I  give  unto  you  D  &  C  71:3).  Those  might  have 
been  the  very  words  that  Dr.  Enoc  Flores  and  his 
family  heard  three  years  ago  when  Flores  received 
his  call  to  be  the  president  of  the  Puerto  Rico-San 
Juan  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Just  as  the  seasons  of  the  years  pass  from  one 
to  another,  each  bringing  challenges  and  wonder¬ 
ful  experiences,  so  too  has  the  time  been  completed 
for  the  Flores  family’s  call  to  serve.  With  many 
memories  and  new  friendships  made,  it  is  now  time 
to  return  to  Provo  and  BYU. 

Associate  Director 

Flores  returns  to  serve  as  the  associate  director 
of  Multicultural  Programs  and  International  student 
advisor.  Casey  H.  Christensen,  who  served  as  the 
international  student  advisor  in  Flores’s  absence, 
recently  return  to  his  law  practice  in  the  Provo  area. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  Flores  to  get  right  back 
into  "the  swing  of  things”  here  at  the  “Y.”  From 
the  time  of  his  return  in  July  up  to  mid-September, 
he  estimates  that  he  has  already  interviewed  over 
300  of  BYU’s  approximately  1500  internationals. 

Goals 

He  works  closely  with  the  students  and  the 
International  Office  to  help  insure  their  success  here 
at  BYU.  He  stated  that  “there  are  four  goals  that 
the  department  and  I  share:  1)  to  get  to  know  all 
of  the  international  students;  2)  to  assist  students 
in  obtaining  their  educational  objectives  by  help¬ 
ing  to  see  that  they  meet  both  legal  and  educa¬ 
tional  requirements;  3)  to  provide  special  programs 
for  students  such  as  Host  Families,  “Cultures  on 
Display”  and  “International  Week”  and  4)  to  help 
inform  the  University  community  (deans,  directors, 
faculty,  etc.)  about  regulations  that  apply  to  the 
international  students.” 

In  addition  to  generally  “getting  to  know”  the 
students,  Flores  works  with  them  to  help  them 
solve  problems  about  legal  status.  He  said  “Enroll¬ 
ment  can  be  a  challenge  to  many  students.  'Visa 
requirements  state  that  a  student  must  carry  12 
hours  of  credit,  unless  there  is  a  special  exception. 
Sometimes,  students  fail  to  meet  this  requirement 
and  run  into  trouble.” 

Student  Assistance 

Along  with  legal  help,  Flores  assists  students  with 
transferring  of  records  from  their  home  country 
or  previous  schools,  questions  about  leaving  the 
U.S.,  financing  money  from  home  countries,  extend¬ 
ing  passports  and  visas  for  students  and  any  other 
paperwork  that  might  require  attention.  With  all 
that,  he  still  has  time  to  help  with  academic  or 
personal  problems  that  might  affect  the  success  of 
an  international  student. 

Flores  said  that  his  experiences  as  a  mission 
president  were  very  similar  to  those  he  has  in 
working  with  students.  “Being  a  mission  president 


enhanced  my  ability  to  counsel  young  people  with 
problems  of  discouragement,  depression  and  pro¬ 
blems  caused  by  stress.”  He  added  that  many  of 
his  140  missionaries  were  international  and  had 
the  same  challenges  with  passports  and  financing 
that  the  international  students  at  BYU  face. 

Relates  to  Students 

With  a  long  list  of  successful  experiences  behind 
him,  Flores,  takes  his  knowledge  and  uses  it  to  help 
relate  to  students.  He  knows  what  it  is  like  to  be 


“Being  a  mission 
president  enhanced 
my  abiiity  to  counsel 
young  people  with 
problems  of 
discouragement, 
depression  and 
stress.” 


a  student.  Having  received  three  university  degrees, 
he  can  empathize  with  the  challenges  they  face. 

Flores  was  born  in  Colonia  Dublan,  Chihuaua, 
Mexico,  one  of  the  Mormon  Colonies,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Church  all  of  his  life.  He  came 
to  BYU  as  a  young  man  and  began  his  studies.  He 
was  called  to  serve  in  the  Mexico  West  mission  and 
after  his  return  began  working  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Language  Training  Mission  of  the  Church  (the 


forerunner  of  today’s  Missionary  Training  Center). 
He  continued  to  work  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
language  staff  trainer  for  seven  years  while  he 
worked  to  complete  his  studies. 

Three  Degrees 

Flores  graduated  with  a  degree  in  French.  In 
addition  to  speaking  Spanish,  English  and  French 
he  can  also  speak  Portuguese  and  German.  He  didn’t 
stop  learning  after  the  completion  of  his  bachelors’ 
degree,  immediately  starting  work  on  his  master’s 
degree  in  public  administration.  Flores  is  not 
unusual  in  having  received  his  bachelors  and 
masters’  degrees  from  the  same  university,  but  what 
is  unique  is  that  he  also  received  his  doctoral  degree 
in  educational  administration  from  that  same  place, 
BYU. 

It  was  during  his  graduate  studies  that  Flores 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  new  girl  in  the  ward. 
Her  name  was  Cassia  and  she  was  from  Brazil. 
She  had  been  called  as  the  ward  dance  director  and 
needed  a  partner.  Mutual  friends,  seeing  potential, 
for  the  future,  suggested  that  Flores  was  an  excellent 
dancer  and  would  probably  be  willing  to  help  her. 
They  married  a  short  time  later. 

Languages 

Flores’  language  experience,  has  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  impact  on  the  types  of  work  that  he  has  done. 
He  has  served  as  the  director  of  translation  for  all 
non-English  language  materials  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  worked  in  New 
York  as  a  Spanish  language  instructor  for  various 
executives.  He  aloso  worked  in  Washington,  D.C. 
for  a  time  as  the  liaison  for  the  Virginia  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission  working  with  the  Cuban 
population. 

After  spending  several  years  working  on  the  East 
coast,  Flores  and  his  wife  decided  to  return  to  Provo 
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and  make  it  their  permanent  home.  He  stated,  “In 
the  East  we  were  concerned  about  crime  and  pollu¬ 
tion,  so  we  returned  to  the  ‘Y’  to  have  a  better 
atmosphere  for  our  family.” 

Family  Priorities 

Although  his  work  is  important,  his  time  with 
family  is  the  thing  that  really  matters  to  him.  When 
he  and  Sister  Flores  arrived  in  the  mission  field, 
they  had  five  children  ranging  from  twelve  to  two 
years  of  age.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  put  the 
family’s  needs  on  “hold”  during  his  time  as  mis¬ 
sion  president,  but  he  had  a  better  idea.  Flores 
worked  hard  to  budget  his  time  between  family 
and  the  needs  of  the  missionaries.  He  took  advan¬ 
tages  of  many  opportunities  to  help  his  family 
experience  missionary  work  first-hand  by  helping 
them  to  share  their  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  other  families. 

Flores’s  success  as  a  parent  stems  from  his  belief 
that  he  needs  to  be  a  friend  to  his  children,  as 
well  as  a  parent.  He  listens  to  them  and  helps  them 
to  set  and  achieve  their  own  goals.  He  is  open 
minded  and  feels  it  is  important  for  his  kids  to 
“have  a  say,”  even  if  its  in  setting  their  own  punish¬ 
ment.  His  wife  says,  “the  children  adore  him  and 
he  never  has  to  raise  his  voice  with  them.” 

Mission  Reunion 

Even  though  he  is  no  longer  a  mission  presi¬ 
dent,  he  and  his  wife  both  express  a  great  love 
and  concern  for  their  missionaries.  They  hope  to 
keep  in  contact  with  them  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  October  they  had  their  first  mission  reunion  since 


their  return.  Everyone  was  looking  forward  to 
going,  especially  Sister  Flores,  but  she  got  so  excited 
that  she  missed  the  reunion  altogether.  She  went 
into  labor  instead.  Sister  Flores  said,  “I  was  so 
anxious  to  see  everyone,  I  guess  the  baby  was  too?” 
The  newest  member  of  the  Flores  family  is  Brian 
Keith. 


“...he  was  excellent  in 
everything,  except  in 
having  enough  enter¬ 
tainment.  With  his 
caiiing  as  mission 
president,  even  that 
failing  score  was  a 
sign  of  excellence. 
Even  when  he  fails, 
it’s  a  success.’  ” 


When  he  can,  Flores  likes  to  take  some  time 
out  for  hobbies.  His  favorite  is  paddle  ball;  next 
is  meeting  people  and  talking  to  them.  He  finds 
a  great  challenge  in  working  with  people  and  their 
problems.  He  gets  a  “big  kick,”  from  diffusing  situa¬ 


tions,  helping  a  person  change  a  bad  experience 
into  a  good  one.  This  kind  of  a  hobby  helped  a 
lot  of  his  missionaries  to  keep  the  right  kind  of 
attitude  while  in  the  mission  field. 

Success  from  Failure 

Sister  Flores  likes  to  describe  her  husband  by 
telling  an  experience  that  the  family  shared  in  the 
mission  field.  "We  attended  a  ‘Family  Fair’  in  Puerto 
Rico,  sponsored  by  different  organizations.  One  of 
the  booths  offered  a  test  to  measure  how  successful 
a  person  you  are.  Our  whole  family  took  the  test. 
When  my  husband  got  the  results  back  from  his, 
it  said  he  was  excellent  in  everything,  except  in 
having  enough  entertainment.  With  his  calling  as 
a  mission  president,  even  that  failing  score  was  a 
sign  of  excellent.  Even  when  he  fails,  its  a  success! 

When  asked  about  his  plans  for  the  future,  Flores 
says  that  he  likes  what  he  is  doing  and  feels 
fulfilled.  He  likes  being  involved  in  things  and  is 
always  interested  in  finding  ways  to  improve  his 
work  and  himself.  His  great  love  for  young  people 
makes  his  job  in  the  International  Office  a  plea¬ 
sant  experience. 

Unless  they  are  called  on  another  mission,  Flores 
and  his  family  expect  to  remain  in  Provo  for  a  long 
time.  Flores’  long  term  goals  center  around  help¬ 
ing  his  children  learn  to  achieve  their  potential  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  as  many  of  his  former 
missionaries  as  possible  as  they  progress  with 
schooling  and  their  individual  lives  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  mission  experience. 


New  accountant  joins 
financial  services  staff 


by  Kelly  Noble 

Hired  as  the  new  Financial  Services  accountant  is 
Myrna  Steele,  replacing  Buelah  Brown  who  retired  on 
August  29.  Prior  to  coming  to  Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity,  Steele  was  employed  with  Kennecott  Corporation 
for  20  years. 

Part  of  his  job  as  financial  services  accountant 
includes  setting  up  financial  programs  for  Lamanite 
students.  It  also  includes  Student  Fund  and  Agency 
Fund  Accounting,  Student  Department  Accounts  Payable 
as  well  as  Accounts  Receivable.  Having  not  been  closely 
associated  with  other  cultures  in  the  past,  Steele  has 
gained  an  appreciation  for  the  Lamanite  people  she  has 
been  working  with. 

Fund  Accounts 

Taking  care  of  Agency  Fund  Accounting,  Steele  has 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  the  tribes  of  each 
student.  Each  tribe  maintains  communication  with  the 
department  to  make  sure  of  the  student’s  well  being, 


both  finandaliy  and  scholastically.  Steele  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  counsel  and  to  teach  the  students  to  become 
more  frugal  and  responsible  people.  She  encourages 
students  to  “study  hard”  and  to  make  the  best  of  school 
and  all  it  offers. 


Her  job  requires  a  person  to  have  patience,  a  great 
spirit  and  a  desire  to  work  with  the  Lamanite  people. 
Steele  has  the  determination  to  help  the  students  she 
works  with.  Everyday,  she  is  behind  her  desk  just 
eagerly  wanting  to  help  each  person  who  comes 
through  the  door,  and  every  two  weeks  each  person 
who  walks  through  the  door  desperately  needs  her 
help! 


After  a  long  hard  day  at  the  office,  Steele  finds  her 
way  back  to  her  peaceful  Genola,  Utah  home.  In  the 
winter,  when  she  is  not  in  the  office,  she  is  usually 
outdoors  hunting,  and  during  the  summer,  you  can 
catch  her  out  on  the  lake  with  a  fishing  pole  in  her 
hands. 


Financial  Aids  Accountant 
Myrna  Steele 
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Lamanite  Generation 


Show  sites  range  from  prison  to  Sydney 
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by  Vernon  Heperi 

A  short  tour  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  prominent 
attractions,  including  the  LDS  Temple,  kicked  off 
the  Lamanite  Generation’s  1986  South  Pacific  Tour, 
The  initial  excitement  of  flying  dissipated  in  time 
as  fatigue  took  over.  On  the  plane,  thoughts  of  the 
group  members  were  mixed.  Many  contemplated 
their  dreams  of  such  a  once-in-a-life-time  visit  to 
the  South  Seas  whde  others  thought  about  families 
and  friends  that  they  would  be  reunited  with. 

(Portions  of  the  following  article  were  recorded 
from  the  1986  Lamanite  Generation  Tour  Journal). 

The  people  we  met  gave  more  to  us  than  we 
could  have  ever  imagined  possible.  It  was,  however, 
in  their  own  way.  Often  times  the  gifts  were  purely 
spiritual  in  nature  and  received  only  by  the  hearts 
that  were  open.  Our  lives  returned  richer  than  the 
day  we  left. 


ABOVE  LEFT— lamanite  Generation  cast  joins  hands 
for  their  finale  “His  Majesty’s  Theatre”  in  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  LEFT— The  group  poses  in  front  of  a 
Maori  “marae”  in  Porirua,  where  they  spent  the  night. 
Generation  President  Vem  Heperi  describes  this  place 
as  a  Moari  “teepee”.  BELOW  LEFT—  Generation  per¬ 
forms  a  Polynesian  number  for  the  inmates  of 
Paramatta  Prison  in  Sydney,  Australia.  Tight  securi¬ 
ty  prevented  use  of  the  group’s  show  costumes  and 
tech  equipment.  BELOW — Mohawk  Elaine  Cole,  recent¬ 
ly  married  to  Vern  Heperi,  wears  ribbon  dress  in  the 
team  dance  that  opens  the  lamanite  Generation  per¬ 
formances.  Colorful  costumes  were  pleasing  to  the  au¬ 
diences  throughout  the  South  Pacific. 


Opera  House 

Throughout  the  tour  we  fought  with  each  other, 
we  fought  conditions  and  elements  out  of  our  con¬ 
trol  and  we  fought  against  many  oppositions.  On 
our  return  we  all  understood  fully  what  it  meant 
to  share.  This  was  truly  a  once  in  a  life  time 
experience. 

Fiji 

The  airport  is  very  humid  and  sticky.  Members 
of  the  local  LDS  Church  wait  for  us  with  leis  of 
their  homeland.  Everybody  piles  into  a  little  bus 
voice  of  air  conditioning  We  are  going  to  Suva. 

Upon  arrival  at  our  accommodations,  it  is 
announced  that  a  tropical  storm  had  caused 
flooding  in  the  area.  Water  lines  are  broken  and 
washing  facilities  are  out  of  order.  From  this  time 
on,  we  all  wash  with  buckets  beside  the  pool  or 
in  the  rain.  Such  experiences  can  only  bring 
appreciation  for  the  many  things  we  take  for 


ABOVE — ^Tour  Manager  Ed  Blaser,  director  of  Perfor¬ 
mance  Scheduling,  unveils  a  system  of  order  unique 
to  BYU  touring  groups.  “Are  we  doing  this  alpha¬ 
betically  or  numerically?”  ABOVE  RIGHT— Julius 
Chavez,  Indian  section  leader  for  1986-87,  signs  on 
the  dotted  line  for  a  few  fans  after  the  show.  BELOW — 
Raphael  Sion  is  mobbed  by  the  youngsters  in  Suva, 
Fiji  after  a  splendid  performance.  Perhaps  they  are 
future  ‘Generators.’  BOTTOM — Garnet  Comegan  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  greets  the  Maori  welcoming  party  with 
the  traditional  “hongi.”  BELOW  RIGHT — Under  the 
leadership  of  Edwin  Napia,  Generation  performs  the 
“Haka”,  an  ancient  Moari  war  dance.  With  tongues 
out,  hands  in  the  air,  they  show  their  fierceness. 


granted.  We  suffered  silently  with  our  minor  pro¬ 
blems  because,  down  the  road,  families  had  lost 
not  only  water  but  also  their  homes. 

The  people  of  Fiji  are  wonderfully  happy,  fun- 
loving  people.  The  response  to  our  performances 
was  amazing.  To  feel  such  audience  participation 
was  inspiring.  The  storm  having  passed,  they  set 
about  making  us  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Though 
many  of  us  suffered  severely  with  health  problems, 
nevertheless,  leaving  these  people  was  still  hard. 
Their  simple  lives  had  inspired  us  and  taught  us 
all  over  again  what  it  means  to  love. 

AUSTRALIA 

It  seemed  like  we  were  moving  ahead  two 
decades  as  we  left  Fiji  and  landed  in  Sydney.  A  new 
excitement  was  brewing.  We  were  to  play  at  the 
famous  Sydney  Opera  House.  The  thought  of 
visiting  and  playing  such  a  pretigious  place,  had 
us  all  excited.  Many  people  turned  out  to  see  our 
performance.  In  contrast  to  this  venue,  we  also  per¬ 
formed  at  the  local  prison  in  Parramatta.  A  hush 


fell  over  the  prisoners  as  they  listened  intently  and 
watched  closely  the  performance  of  “Go  My  Son". 

Visiting  Melbourne,  we  found  an  area  rich  in 
history  of  gold  mining.  Further  investigation  by 
members  of  the  group  brought  a  visit  to  the  local 
Aboriginal  Museum.  Here  the  culture  and  activities 
of  these  native  Australians  were  discussed  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

Australia  will  be  greatly  remembered  for  its  deep 
contrasts.  The  Opera  House  and  prison;  the  fast 
lifestyle  of  Sydney  and  the  gentle  slow  moving  town 
of  Ballaratt;  the  modem  conveniences  of  cities  con¬ 
trasting  the  present  day  aboriginal  lifestyles. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

A  small  concert  party  welcomed  us  into  the 
Auckland  International  Airport.  We  were  bound  for 
the  Church  College  of  New  Zealand  the  small  corn- 

continued  on  page  10 
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^Generators'  wow  crowds 
in  South  Pacific,  Australia 
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munity  of  Temple  View  that  had  been  built  up 
around  it.  Previously  a  Maori  burial  ground,  now 
the  surrounding  area  is  lighted  from  this  spot  by 
the  Temple.  Dedicated  in  1958  by  President  David 
0.  McKay,  still  today  it  is  the  most  prominent  land¬ 
mark  in  the  Waikato  Basin. 

An  assembly  in  our  honor  and  a  night  show 
by  the  students  of  the  Church  College  introduced 

ABOVE — Generation  boards  plane  headed  for 
Melbourne,  Australia.  ABOVE  RIGHT—  Garnet  Com- 
egan  performs  “Go  My  Son”  in  sign  language. 
RIGHT — Carla  Jenks  performs  in  the  team  dance  in 
colorful  ribbon  dress  and  shawl.  BELOW — Artistic 
Director  Ron  Simpson  poses  with  students  from  the 
Church  College  of  New  Zealand. 


many  of  the  'Generators’  to  their  first  taste  of  native 
Polynesian  culture. 

Eventually,  we  moved  on  into  the  Wellington 
area  and  stayed  at  a  Maori  “Marae”  (meeting  house). 
Here  we  sat  and  listened  to  the  old  men  and 
women  tell  us  about  the  history  of  the  Maori  peo¬ 
ple.  Tears  were  shed  as  Julius  Chavez  stood  in  reply 
and  announced  that  many  of  the  things  he  had 
just  heard  had  previously  been  told  him  by  his 
grandfather  in  Arizona.  Thoughts  returned  to  our 
common  ancestor  Lehi  and  our  purpose  as  the 


Lamanite  Generation. 

Capacity  crowds  in  Hamilton,  Auckland  and 
Whangarei  reflected  the  enthusiasm  of  these  people. 
Many  people  came  to  see  us  again  and  again.  All 
watched  in  awe  as  the  Indian  Hoop  Dance  was  per¬ 
formed.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen 
the  traditional  and  modern  ways  of  their  Indian 
brothers. 

The  reception  in  Hastings  at  the  Bridge  Pa  Marae 
was  the  same.  That  traditional  welcome,  the  familiar 
spirit,  the  love  we  had  now  become  used  to  and 
the  food — woe! 

HAWAII 

Tour  was  beginning  to  tire  the  'Generators'.  A 
visit  to  this  tropical  paradise  allowed  some  rest  and 
revitalization.  A  little  apprehensive  about  perform¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  Polynesian  culture,  we  went 
ahead.  Performances  in  the  BYU  Hawaii  Campus 
Canon  Center  and  at  the  Waikiki  Shell  set  us  at 
ease  as  the  crowds  responded  positively  to  our 
show. 

A  little  time  for  sightseeing  saw  the  entire  group 
snorkeling  at  Haunama  Bay.  Add  to  this  our  day 
trip  to  the  Polynesian  Center,  and  you  have  many 
tired  but  happy  tourist  performers. 

In  the  middle  of  this  schedule,  we  found  time 
to  visit  a  small  early  morning  seminary  class.  Here 
we  spoke,  sang,  and  shared  a  few  moments  with 
them,  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  very  impor¬ 
tant.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  messages 
we  had  to  carry  that  day. 


TODAY/NOW 

The  Lamanite  Generation  moves  with  a  new 
spirit  this  year.  Ken  Sekaquaptewa  has  been  called 
as  ''associate  director"  for  the  group.  Serving  in  this 
new  capacity,  Ken’s  responsibilities  include  super- 
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ABOVE — Rolando  Ampuero  retires  early  in  the 
“marae”  in  Porirua.  ABOVE  RIGHT —  Ron  Simpson 
and  Ed  Blaser  enjoy  a  carriage  ride  in  Ballarat. 
RIGHT— Group  poses  on  steps  of  Sydney  Opera  House. 
BEIXIW  RIGHT— Ingrid  Lewis  and  Sharon  Pollister 
enjoy  sheep  herding  demonstration. 


vision  of  the  group  members'  academic  and 
financial  needs.  Ken  is  able  to  offer  advice  and  help 
find  tutors  for  those  who  need  extra  help.  Previous 
years  have  seen  a  need  for  this  in  order  to  keep 
the  show  a  100  percent  effort,  including  studies. 
Ken  also  helps  to  coordinate  the  work  study  posi¬ 
tions  that  provide  some  of  the  Lamanite  Generation 
performers  with  employment.  Planning  for  tour  and 
school  financially  has  always  proved  a  challenge. 
With  Ken’s  help  and  wise  planning  this  job  will 
be  made  a  little  easier. 


Being  a  part  of  the  Lamanite  Generation  is  very 
demanding.  Attending  school  with  a  minimum  of 
12  CTedit  hours,  carrying  a  20  hour-a-week  job  and 
practicing  is  often  hectic.  Of  course  many  Lamanite 
Generators  have  responsibilities  in  their  respective 
wards  and  branches  too.  The  typical  Lamanite 
Generation  schedule  begins  2  pm  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Friday  and  ends  anywhere  between  6-7  pm. 
Asked  about  his  schedule,  Albert  Vierra,  a  member 
of  the  Polynesian  section  commented,  “Its  tough 
but  definitely  worth  the  effort." 


The  sacrifice  and  hard  work  is  well  worth  the 
blessings  we  receive.  As  we  meet  people  and  see 
their  lives  filled  with  joy  and  happiness  as  they 
watch  our  show  we  are  well  “paid”.  They  see  a 
show  that  is  colorful,  vibrant,  entertaining  and 
directly  from  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Lehi — 
The  Lamanite  Generation. 
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LG  numbers 
highlight 
‘Oriental 
Overtures’ 


OPP.  PA(iE,  HAH  LEI  T— lamaniti-  Generation  Associate 
Director  Ken  Sekaquaptewais  introduced  by  'Orientai 
Overtures'  emcees  l  inda  Tang  I'lionipson  and  Kent 
Gilbert,  following  video  clip  which  showed  Seka- 
«|uaptewa  meeting  his  Oiinese  grandfather  in  .Shanghai 
in  1981  while  on  tour  with  the  Young  Ambassadors. 
TOP  CENTER— Ricardo  Carbajal,  Eamiko  Okabe  and 
Albert  Vierra  perform  rhy  thmic  motions  of  an  ancient 
Hawaiian  chant.  BOTTOM  CENTER — sisters  Kerry 
Ampuero  and  Ingrid  Lewis  thrill  the  homecoming 
crowd  with  their  fancy  latin  footwork.  RIGHT— Garnet 
Comegan  and  Angela  Moore  perform  intertribal  grass 
dance  which  featured  men's  and  women’s  team 
dancing. 
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New  dances, 
costumes 
featured 
in  ’87  show 


Ann  Abeita.  Shoshone  from  Ft.  \\ashakie, 
demonstrates  her  fanq  footwork  during 
Lamanite  Generation's  fanq  dance  number.  A  new 
member  of  the  group  this  fall.  Abeita  came  to  Provo 
in  mid-August  to  begin  rehearsals  for  the  year. 
RJGHT— Indian  Seaion  leader  JuUus  Chaves.  .Navajo 
from  Bicknell.  Itah.  performs  the  delicate  footwork 
tA  the  Pueblo  Eagle  fiance.  The  dance  is  one  of  several 
new  or  re-choreographed  numbers  in  the  1986-8" 
show. 


Omaha  drummer  Pappan 
keeps  beat  in  Cougar  Band 


by  Lori  Claw 

To  many,  an  Indian  drumbeat  brings  to  mind  the 
HoUwood  stereoU'pe  in  old  westerns,  but  the  BYU 
Marching  Band  has  a  real  Indian  drummer  keep¬ 
ing  the  beat,  Malcolm  Pappan,  Omaha  Indian  from 
Omaha,  Neb.,  plays  umpani  for  the  band.  He  is 
a  sophomore  majoring  in  business  with  an 
emphasis  in  finance, 

Malcolm  played  in  the  band  at  every'  home  foot¬ 
ball  game,  but  his  favorite  appearance  was  at  the 
Florida  Citrus  Bowl  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  last  year.  "We 
stayed  there  for  five  days.  The  first  three  days  were 
mostly  practicing  and  preparing  the  band  for  the 
Citrus  Bowl  festival.  We  had  a  great  time  competing 
with  the  Ohio  State  band  during  the  game,  but  the 
crowd  seemed  to  like  the  BYU  band  more.  After 
the  Citrus  Bowl  event,  we  had  a  chance  to  visit 
Disney  World  and  the  Epcot  Center.  I  also  saw  two 
concerts,  'Ready  For  the  World'  and  the  'S.O.S. 
Band'.  All  in  all,  I  had  a  great  time  in  Florida  with 
the  band,"  commented  Malcolm. 

‘Listened  for  the  Beat’ 

With  an  interest  in  music  during  his  childhood 
years,  Malcolm  always  listened  to  the  stereo  with 
his  brother,  particularly  listening  for  drumbeats.  In 
high  school,  he  played  the  percussion  line  bass 
drum  for  two  years  with  the  Borah  Lion  Marching 
Band  in  Boise,  Idaho.  His  high  school  band  went 
to  a  marching  band  competition  in  Reno,  Nev. ,  and 
they  took  home  sbc  out  of  seven  awards,  including 
best  drum  majors,  best  auxillarc'  drill  flag  teams, 
best  hornline,  best  percussion  line,  sweepstakes 
award,  and  of  course  the  first  place  trophy. 

"1  had  fun  playing  in  the  band  during  high 
school  because  we  worked  together  as  a  team,  like 
a  family,  when  we  went  to  competitions.  But  here 
at  BYU  the  band  is  noit  as  unified  as  my  bigb 
school  band  probably  because  of  the  large  group," 
added  Malcolm. 

‘Tough  Audition’ 

"Trying  out  for  the  BYU  Cougar  Marching  b;md 
was  tough  in  itself.  I  auditioned  for  the  drum  corps, 
individually,  with  the  instructor.  After  being  accepted 
to  play  in  the  band,  the  first  two  weeks  of  practice 
were,  hard,  I  did  not  know  anyone  and  felt  out 


of  place,  but  1  still  had  the  desire  to  play  for  ine 
Bfr  marching  band.  1  knew  1  could  do  well  Kcause 
of  the  abilities  I  had  in  high  school."  said 

.Malcolm  advises.  'I  think  the  kev  ic  reir.c 
accepted  in  a  group  is  to  simply  be  iruoived.  but 
most  importantly  be  yourself.  By  being  .i  bnend 
you  make  friends.  Don't  be  afraid  to  show  -.-j.u' 
talents.  It  is  your  talents  that  win  you  fneni  wrUi 
the  same  interest." 

‘On  .National  TV 

".My  highlight  of  the  ye.ir,  e.vpLuns  M.iiq'u" 
"wiLs  being  on  national  telerision  .it  '.lie  Fiona.; 
Citrus  Bowl,  waving  mv  pop  pv^ms  in  r.hc  .l- 
family,  relatives  and  fnends  s.iw  me  on  iclo'.:,'  on 
Besides  beating  on  the  dnmis  .md  listconno  : 
music,  .Malcolm  enjoys  tree  h.uui  oraw.rc  on.Ln 
ing,  and  phning  raa.]uetball  His  go.u  :s  :o 
day  play  as  well  ;ls  Xe.d  FY'rt  .uid  l":n:  Co.. 
"Before  I  leaie  BYl’  I  would  like  R'  una  .mo.  o  " 
pose  some  songs,"  addt\i  .\l.ua'in'; 
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Ward  has  new  leaders; 
goals  stress  spirituality 


by  Lori  Cody 

A  new  Bishopric  was  called  in  April  to  lead 
the  l44th  (Lamanite)  Ward.  They  are  an  all  Indian 
"team”  which  makes  them  even  more  qualified  for 
them  to  lead  the  Lamanite  singles  ward. 

Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  a  North  Carolina  Cherokee 
from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  is  the  bishop  of  the 
l44th  Ward.  He  said  that  the  reason  he  came  to 
Provo,  is  because  the  prophet  told  him  that  he 
should  work  with  the  Indian  students  at  BYU,  The 


bishop  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  have  four  children,  and 
three  grandchildren.  Bishop  Sawyer  is  the  executive 
president  of  a  consulting  firm  interested  in  Indian 
development,  investments,  and  tribal  governments. 

“Unique  Destiny” 

“My  main  goal  is  to  bring  an  awareness  to  each 
member  in  the  ward  that  they  each  have  a  unique 
destiny  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  today,’’  he 
commented.  Being  a  bishop  helps  Sawyer  to  be  a 
better  person.  He  added,  “you  learn  to  improve 


ABOVE  LEFT — BYU  I44th  Ward  Bishopric  (L  to  R): 
Executive  Secretary  Frank  Talker,  Bishop  Thomas 
Sawyer,  First  Counselor  Carl  Moore.  Not  pictured. 
Second  Counselor  Howard  Rainer.  ABOVE — Ron  Lup- 
son  teaches  the  elders  quorum  about  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  home.  BELOW  LEFT — Bishop 
Sawyer  addresses  the  congregation  during  a  mis¬ 
sionary  farewell  in  Sacrament  Meeting. 

yourself,  to  live  more  appropriately  and  closer  to 
the  gospel.”  The  bishop  has  also  been  involved  in 
Indian  education,  American  Indian  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation  Board  with  the  respected  Princess  Palemoon, 
and  various  other  Indian  foundations. 

Howard  Rainer  is  the  first  counselor  in  the 
Lamanite  Ward.  He  is  a  Taos  Pueblo,  from  Taos, 
N.M.  and  he  and  his  wife  Becky  have  four  children. 
He  stressed  that  his  goal  is  for  the  young  people 
in  the  ward  to  be  happy,  so  that  they  can  be  pro¬ 
ductive  in  school.  He  also  wants  to  see  them  fulfill 
their  potential. 

“Privileged  to  Contribute” 

“Because  the  Lord  has  blessed  me  in  so  many 
ways  with  my  family  and  my  work,  I  feel  privileged 
to  contribute  the  time  and  talents  to  pay  back  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,”  Rainer  said  of  his  calling. 
Bro.  Rainer  is  the  assistant  to  the  director  of 
American  Indian  Services  at  BYU  that  provides 
assistance  to  Indian  tribes  throughout  the  United 
States  in  “Indian  self-development”  through  a 
variety  of  workshops  and  seminars. 

Carl  Moore,  Hopi,  from  Parker,  Ariz.,  the  second 
counselor  in  the  bishopric  believes  his  job  is  impor¬ 
tant.  “It  helps  me  to  stay  spiritually  in  tune.  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  serve  a  fulltime  mission  but  I 
never  had  the  opportunity.  My  patriarchial  bless¬ 
ing  tells  me  that  1  would  serve  a  mission  among 
the  Lamanites,  and  this  is  my  calling.”  He  stressed 
that  he  wanted  the  ward  members  to  learn  unity 

continued  on  next  page 
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and  leadership.  He  wants  the  ward  members  to  fee! 
important  no  matter  what  culture  they  belong  to. 
Moore  and  his  wife,  Shirley  have  six  children. 

Executive  Secretary 

Frank  Talker,  Navajo,  the  executive  secretary  for 
the  bishop,  maintains  scheduling  ward  members 
for  interviews  for  callings,  advising  in  bishopric 
meetings,  and  keeping  the  time  and  schedules  of 
all  ward  activities  and  events.  Asked  what  were  the 
goals  of  the  bishopric,  he  replied, 

“Everyone  who’s  a  member  of  the  l44th  Ward 
is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  spiritual  growth,  through  ward  programs, 
activities,  and  special  programs  developed  for 
assisting  individual  development —  spiritually, 
inteOectually,  socially,  and  emotionally.’’  Talker  is 
also  the  Navajo  Language  Class  instructor  for  the 
BYU  linguistics  department. 

Consulting 

Talker  is  president  of  an  American  Indian  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  provides  services  to  American 
Indian  tribes,  the  federal  government,  and  private 
businesses  in  a  variety  of  business  economic 
management  discipline.  Talker  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  have  three  children. 

Clint  Johnson  is  first  counselor  in  the  l44th  Ward 
Sunday  School  presidency.  He  calls  himself  “Indian” 
because  he  has  always  been  around  Lamanite  people 
and  served  a  mission  among  them.  He  feels  like 
he’s  one  of  them.  He  oversees  the  ward  geneology 
class  and  encourages  and  supports  the  teachers. 

Relate  Scriptures  to  Life’ 

■'Sunday  School  is  very  important  in  our  daily 


lives ...  it  helps  relate  the  scriptures  in  our  own 
lives  from  the  lessons  taught,”  he  said.  His  goal 
for  the  ward  members  is  to  prepare  them  to  per¬ 
form  a  major  gospel  ordinance  like  an  endowment 
in  the  temple. 

The  members  of  the  ward  also  have  callings  to 
provide  the  opportunity  to  know  one  another  and 
to  teach  each  other  the  gospel.  Ron  Atine,  Navajo 
from  Monument  Valley,  Ariz.  is  the  Sunday  School 
gospel  doctrine  teacher.  While  reading  and  study¬ 
ing  the  lessons,  he  has  become  more  aware  of 
gospel  principles.  While  teaching,  he  is  unable  to 
teach  every  detail  of  gospel  doctrines  that  he  learned 
over  years  of  study.  But  he  is  able  to  give  ward 
members  a  better  understanding  of  the  gospel. 

Personal  Growth 

This  calling  provides  personal  growth  because 
it  gives  him  a  chance  to  read  the  scriptures  again, 
“a  re-awakening.”  According  to  Ron,  the  calling  has 
also  helped  him  in  getting  to  know  other  members, 
talking  in  front  of  groups,  and  getting  over  his 
shyness. 

Another  student,  Cynthia  Watte,  Cherokee  from 
Washington,  is  the  first  counselor  in  the  Relief 
Society  presidency. 

Involvement 

“It’s  one  of  the  most  important  jobs — to  be  a 
support  to  the  Relief  Society  President — and  to  be 
able  to  get  to  know  each  of  the  sisters,”  she  com¬ 
mented.  She  mentioned  that  the  stake  Relief  Society 

BELOW  LEFT — Relief  Society  President  Carletta  Yellow- 
john  and  other  members  listen  intently  to  the  lesson 
being  presented.  BELOW — Susan  Reeves  enjoys  the 
flavor  of  her  lollipop  while  on  a  ward  outing  to  the 
Manti  Temple  Pageant  during  the  summer.  BELOW 
RIGHT— Ron  Lupson,  Tkmmy  Begay  and  Fred  Ayze  set¬ 
tle  into  their  “seats”  on  the  temple  hillside  while 
awaiting  the  start  of  the  pageant  program. 


goal  is  to  love  the  sisters  and  get  to  know  them. 
She  explained  how  this  calling  has  helped  her: 
'■  .  .  .  You’re  involved!  You  don't  have  time  to  sit 
at  home,  you  always  have  something  to  do — 
participating  in  the  Lamanite  Ward,  you  learn  to 
evaluate  yourself  to  lead  others!” 

Monday  night  Family  Home  evenings  are  suc¬ 
cessful  because  of  Everett  Dereksen,  Northern  Ute 
from  Bluebell,  Utah.  During  Spring  semester,  he 
acted  as  the  activity  chairman  although  he  wasn’t 
called  to  this  position  until  Fall  of  1986.  With  his 
'AAAAAY  'S  ’  and  personality,  he  makes  each  of  the 
activities  enjoyable. 

‘Special  Gifts’ 

“I  believe  that  we  all  have  special  gifts  and  my 
calling  is  to  bring  forth  those  gifts  of  sharing 
together  with  the  bond  of  love  and  learn  of  our 
many  different  Lamanite  cultures,”  stated  Everett. 
His  occupation  is  an  emergency  technician  in  Utah 
Valley,  which  he  performs  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Some  past  activities  of  the  Ward  included  a  ham¬ 
burger  barbeque,  basketball  games,  cultural 
night — listening  to  several  members  talk  about  their 
culture;  a  geneology  lesson  at  Canyon  Glen,  and 
helping  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feather’s  Club  build  a 
float  for  homecoming. 

The  Bishopric,  Sunday  School  presidency.  Relief 
Society  presidency.  Family  Home  Evening  commit¬ 
tee,  and  especiaUy  the  ward  members  themselves 
are  making  this  ward  unique.  When  each  member 
participates,  there  is  a  growing  bond  that  develops 
friendships,  spiritual  development  and  a  desire  to 
be  successful  in  ail  aspects  of  student  life  at  Brigham 
Young  University 
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Angela  Moore  wins  scholarship 


by  Kelly  Noble 

Angela  Moore,  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Carl 
Moore  of  Orem,  participated  in  the  1986  Miss  Utah 
Pageant,  held  June  16-21,  1986,  Entering  the  pageant 
as  Miss  Indian  Scholarship,  Moore  was  one  of  four 
non-finalist  talent  award  winners  selected  by  the 
juc^es.  She  received  the  award  for  singing  a  medley 
of  patriotic  songs  and  "Go  My  Son"  along  with 
Indian  sign  language. 

Besides  attending  Brigham  Young  University 
majoring  in  Spanish  and  maintaining  a  busy 
schedule,  Moore's  preparation  for  the  pageant  was 
extremely  time-consuming  and  took  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  diligence.  With  help  from  her  parents, 
and  Lamanite  Generation  directors  Janie  Thomp¬ 
son,  Ron  Simpson  and  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  Moore 
was  able  to  complete  her  preparations  for  the 
pageant.  Although  it  was  tough  to  meet  deadlines 
for  school,  Moore  kept  a  good,  cheerful,  spirit, 
“Enjoyable  Experience” 

Moore,  who  is  a  fun-loving  person  and  enjoys 
being  around  people,  said,  “It  was  fun  and  an 
enjoyable  experience.  Entering  the  pageant  not  only 
gave  me  a  chance  to  show  my  talents,  but  to  meet 
new  faces  and  to  learn  from  others,  I  learned  a 
lot  about  myself  and  other  people  during  that 
week,” 

She  suggested  that  anyone  wishing  to  or  plan¬ 
ning  on  participating  in  any  kind  of  pageant  should 
start  early  and  refine  their  talents.  She  spent  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  working  on  the  music  for  her 
talent  number,  Moore  also  suggested,  that  it  is 
important  to  become  aware  of  current  events,  both 
locally  and  internationally.  She  added  that  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  communicate  with  people 
of  different  cultures  other  than  your  own. 
Interview 

Moore  commented  that  knowing  about  other 
cultures  and  the  world  issues,  helped  her  in  the 
interview  portion  of  the  pageant.  Besides  the  inter¬ 
view,  the  pageant  included:  evening  gown,  talent, 
and  swimsuit  competitions. 

The  winner  of  the  1986  Miss  Utah  Pageant  was 
Donna  Clark,  who  was  this  year's  Miss  University 
of  Utah,  She  won  the  evening  gown  competition 
and  gave  an  almost  flawless  performance  of  ballet. 

Miss  Utah  State  Fair  Patriece  McMuUin  was  named 
first  runner-up,  while  Jacque  Dawn  Tingey,  Miss 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  was  second  runner-up. 
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OPP.  PAGE — Angela  Moore,  Hopi,  competes  in  the 
1986  Miss  Utah  Pageant  as  Miss  Indian  Scholarship. 
ABOVE — ^Another  BYU  coed,  Miss  Hispanic  Utah  Monica 
Ann  Baca,  was  one  of  the  top  ten  flnalists  in  the 
pageant.  ABOVE  RIGHT— Contestants  show  their  coor¬ 
dination  while  performing  a  group  number. 
RIGHT — Moore  sings  a  medley  of  patriotic  songs  and 
“Go  My  Son”  along  with  Indian  sign  language  as  her 
talent  number.  BELOW  RIGHT— The  1986  Miss  Utah 
Pageant  winners  include  (L  to  R):  First  Runner-up, 
Miss  Utah  State  Fair  Patriece  McMuUin;  Miss  Utah 
Donna  Clark,  representing  the  University  of  Utah; 
Second  Runner-up,  Miss  Salt  Lake  Valey  Jacque  Dawn 
Tingey.  BEIXIW— Offering  a  congratulatory  hug  to 
Moore  is  Janie  Thompson,  former  lamanite  Genera¬ 
tion  director  who  helped  Angela  put  together  her 
talent  number  and  accompanied  her  on  the  piano. 


Hope,  Ford  raise  money,  laughter  ot 


by  Dorothy  Lucas  and  Priscilla  Oshley 

With  comedian  Bob  Hope  and  former  Presi 
dent  Gerald  Ford  trading  one-liners  as  well  as  golf 
strokes,  American  Indian  Services’  golf  tounament 
at  the  Jeremy  Ranch  in  May  drew  hundreds  of 
spectators. 

The  Great  American  Indian  Shootout  was  a  fund 
raising  project  to  benefit  AIS.  The  money  that  was 
raised  will  be  used  to  help  50  different  Indian  Reser¬ 
vations  with  education,  farming,  and  family  and 
community  development. 

8175,000  raised 

With  the  help  of  Hope,  Ford,  professional  golfer 
Johnny  Miller,  former  Miss  America  Sharlene  Wells, 
Utah  Governor  Norman  Bangerter,  Tournament 
Director  Tom  Lovell  and  175  other  golfers,  the  tour¬ 
nament  raised  a  total  of  $175,000. 

A  check  was  presented  to  officials  of  the 
American  Indian  Services  by  both  Hope  and  Ford. 

Low  Score  55 

In  the  team  competition,  a  group  captained  by 
Spike  Henderson  won  low-ball  honors  with  a  score 
of  55,  17  under  par.  Henderson’s  team  consisted 
of  Jim  Smithers,  Dave  Allen,  Richard  Waters,  and 
Jim  Lacey. 

Four  other  teams  tied  for  second  place.  The  first 
with  l4-under-par  58’s  was  headed  by  Johnny 
Miller.  This  was  the  celebrity  group  with  Ford,  Hope, 
Wells,  Bangerter  and  Lovell  participating. 

Second  of  Four 

The  second  team,  captained  by  pro-golfer,  Kean 
Ridd,  included  Burt  Burns,  Bob  Golding,  Scott 
Rasmussen,  and  Pat  Teshke. 

The  third  team,  headed  by  former  Utah  Amateur 
Champion  Jack  Ridd  (Kean’s  dad),  had  team 
members  George  Ulmer,  Jerry  Webster,  Bob  Bertola, 
and  David  Galvia. 


ABOVE  LEFT— L  tah  Gov.  Norm  Bangerter,  former  Pres. 
Gerald  Ford,  comedian  Bob  Hope,  pro  golfer  Johnny 
Miller  and  IDS  Church  leader  George  P.  Lee  are  among 
the  presenters  of  a  check  designating  the  amount  of 
money  raised  for  American  Indian  Services’  golf 
shootout,  held  at  the  Jeremy  Ranch.  FAR  LEFT— 
Johnny  Miller  introduces  former  Pres.  Gerald  Ford  to 
the  audience  at  the  barbecue  following  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  LEFT— Bob  Hope  attempts  a  putt  for  par  as  the 
gallery  offers  encouragement.  Hope  and  Ford  traded 
quips  about  their  golfing  prowess  throughout  the  day. 
Both  find  time  in  their  busy  schedules  to  maintain 
respectable  golf  scores. 
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AIS  American  Indian  golf  shootout 


ABOVE— Tournament  Director  Tom  Lovell  and  Bob 
Hope  watch  as  a  teammate  attempts  a  putt.  RIGHT— 
Gov.  Bangerter,  alluding  to  his  plan  to  ease  rising  flood 
waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  explains  to  the  crowd 
that  when  his  drive  went  into  a  water  hazard,  one 
fan  yeOed,  “Pump  it!”.  FAR  RIGHT— Pres.  Ford  wat¬ 
ches  his  tee  shot  sail  down  the  fairway,  despite  Hope’s 
caution  to  the  gallery  to  move  back.  BELOW  RIGHT— 
loveU  congratulates  the  winning  team,  which  included 
Spike  Henderson,  Jim  Smithers,  Dave  Allen,  Richard 
Waters  and  Jim  lacey. 


The  fourth  and  final  team  had  Carbon  Country 
Club  professional  Milan  Swilor  as  captain,  joined 
by  (Glen  Tuckett,  Nick  Jouflas,  Jeff  Snow,  and  Casey 
Snow. 


Barbecue  and  Entertainment 

An  outdoor  barbeque  was  held  on  the  same  day 
as  the  tournament.  Entertainment  was  provided  by 
■American  Indians  and  later  both  Hope  and  Ford 
spoke. 

Ford  thanked  the  citizens  of  Utah  for  giving  him 
the  highest  percentage  per  capita,  of  any  state  in 
the  union  during  his  campaign  for  president  in 
1976. 


Hope  told  a  number  of  jokes  without  sparing 
Ford.  "  'Tve  played  with  five  presidents,”  said  Hope, 
"and  Gerald  Ford's  the  best  of  them  all — which 
goes  to  show  you  how  bad  the  other  ones  were." 
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Program  challenges  juniors,  seniors 


For  some  it  was  their  first  time  away  from  home, 
trom  everyiliing  familiar.  Many  traveled  across  the 
United  States  to  come  to  what  is  known  as  the 
BYU  Discovery  “experience”. 

The  Discovery  Program,  offered  to  minority  high 
school  students  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  included  two  four-week  sessions  (Career 
Exploration  and  Pre-Engineering)  and  a  full  sum¬ 


mer  term  Pre-Honors  Program,  These  programs  are 
designed  to  aid  minority  high  school  students  in 
adjusting  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  college  life 
(academic  studies,  social  activities,  and  spiritual, 
emotional  and  leadership  development),  at  BYU. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  for  the  Career  Exploration  and 
Pre-Engineering  Programs  were  basically  the  same. 


The  academic  studies  consisted  of:  communications, 
library  science,  computer  science,  and  (a  Native 
American  studies  writing  class).  The  classes  that 
differed  were  math  and  general  studies  for  the 
Career  students  and  engineering  for  the  Pre- 
Engineering  students. 

continued  on  next  page 
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ROBERT  ADAMS,  Yakutat,  Alaska;  SHELLY  BEGAY, 
Kirtland,  N.M. 


VERNADELL  BENALLY,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;  PHIEN 
PHAM,  Haima,  Wash.;  STEVE  FIFTA,  Corvallis,  Ore.; 
FLORINA  GRIFFITH,  Counselor,  N.M.;  LYLE  HOWARD, 
Mexican  Hat,  Utah. 


MILFORD  JOE,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  GARY  JOHN,  Page, 
Ariz.;  CHANDRA  KEE,  Window  Rock,  Ariz.;  CANDACE 
LARSEN,  West  VaUey,  Utah;  IVAN  LEE,  St.  Johns,  Ariz. 
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ROBERTA  LOSIH,  MarysvUle,  Wash.;  GERALDSEN  ML'Z- 
ZIE,  Pinon,  Ariz. 


THU  HA  NELSON,  Grants,  N.M.;  GILBERT  RIVERS, 
Orem,  Utah.  CINDY  STEWART,  Crystal,  N.M.;  ALBERT 
TEEMAN,  Burns,  Ore.;  TERRY  TESWOOD,  Kirtland, 
N.M. 


EVAN  TOLSON,  Columbia,  Md.;  ERIC  WHITT,  PocateUo, 
Idaho;  MYRON  WILLOW,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah; 
CEDRIC  WOODS,  Pembroke,  N.C.;  MICHAELENE  YAZ¬ 
ZIE,  Tohatchi,  N.M. 


OPP.  PAGE,  FAR  LEFT  (top  and  bottom)— Steve  Fifita 
and  other  classmates  listen  intently  as  Dr.  Olani  Dur- 
rant  explains  use  of  laboratory  equipment.  Durrant 
outlines  delicate  procedures  necessary  in  some  testing 
situations.  LEFT— Ali  and  Willie  get  flrst  hand 
experience  of  how  it  is  to  be  an  Indian  in  a  canoe 
during  water  day  at  Deer  Creek  Reservoir.  ABOVE — 
Davis  Foghorn  participates  in  the  Provo  Freedom 
Festival  6K  run  on  July  4th.  ABOVE  RIGHT— Jim  Dandy 
(left)  and  Brent  Chase  show  off  their  technique  for 
catching  the  ball  in  their  mouths  during  game  day 
at  Provo  River  Park. 
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Both  groups  seemed  to  have  a  love  for  their 
communications  class  because  of  Professor  Bryce 
Chamberlain.  Chamberlain  made  the  communica¬ 
tions  class  a  fun  and  exciting  learning  environment 
for  the  students.  Rochelle  Baunchand,  a  black 
student  from  Baton  Rouge,  La. ,  serving  as  the  Career 
Exploration’s  girls  counselor  commented  after 
attending  several  of  the  students’  communication 
classes,  “Brother  Chamberlain  was  very  involved 
in  getting  student  participation  any  way  that  he 
could;  1  think  he  would  have  stood  on  his  head 
in  the  middle  of  the  classroom  for  those  kids.’’ 


Challenging  Class 

The  class  that  they  all  had  a  mutual  “dislike” 
for  was  library  science  because  it  involved  a  great 
deal  of  out-of-class  work.  However,  most  of  the 
students  agreed  that  they  would  benefit  greatly  from 
the  new  skiOs  that  were  learned  in  the  six-floor 
“Monster  Library’’. 

The  highlight  of  the  Pre-Engineering  students’ 
engineering  class  taught  by  Dr.  S.  Olani  Durrant, 
was  the  bridge  building  contest.  The  students 
experienced  the  thrill  and  challenge  of  building  balsa 
wood  bridges  designed  to  carry  from  one  100  to 
1,000  pound  loads.  Steve  Fifita,  a  Tongan  from  Cor¬ 
vallis,  Ore. ,  was  the  big  man  on  campus  when  his 
bridge  won  first  place  holding  over  700  pounds; 
Ivan  Lee,  a  Navajo  from  St.  Johns,  Az.  captured 
second  place  and  Phien  Pham,  a  Vietnamese  from 
Hakima,  Wash.,  took  third. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

The  extracurricular  activities,  organized  by 
Multicultural  Programs  in  which  both  Career 
Exploration  and  Pre-Engineering  students  par¬ 
ticipated  were:  the  “survival”  hike,  water  day  at 
Deer  Creek,  a  barbecue,  a  banquet  and  an  after- 
the-banquet-party. 


The  survival  hike,  held  on  the  first  weekend  of 
both  programs,  was  the  most  unforgettable  activity 
for  many.  The  students  learned  determination; 
realizing  that  they  could  do  anything  they  put  their 
minds  and  hearts  to.  Many  valuable  lessons  were 
taught  on  this  survival  hike  making  all  the  pain 
worthwhile  for  those  who  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  learn. 

Hike  Comments 

From  the  Career  Exploration  Program,  Jennifer 
Curley,  Navajo  from  Toadlena,  N.M.,  remembers 
most  the  way  that  everyone  helped  each  other  on 
the  hike.  Karen  Antonio,  Navajo  from  Crown  Point, 
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Discovery  ’86 
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N.M.,  stated  that  the  hike  helped  her  to  think  about 
herself  and  others,  Leonarda  Ben,  Navajo  from 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah  said,  "I  liked  the  hike  the 
most  because  in  order  to  succeed  in  life,  one  must 
work  to  get  to  the  top”. 

Michelle  Kalauli,  Hawaiian  from  Montezuma 
Creek,  Utah,  a  counselor  for  the  Pre-Engineering 
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CALVIN  BENALLY,  Shiprock,  N.M.;  BRIAN  BILLY, 
Kirtland,  N.M.;  ROSITA  CHAVEZ,  Bloomfield,  N.M.; 
CLAUDIA  FLORES,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  SHAUN 
MAKAKOA,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MYLES  MICHAEL,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan;  PEGGY 
MITCHELL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  WILFORD  NORTON, 
Pinedale,  N.M.;  MINDY  RIDLEY,  Renton,  Wash.; 
MERLINE  YAZZIE,  Shiprock,  N.M. 


ABOVE  LEFT — Engineering  workshop  participants 
pose  for  a  group  picture  prior  to  departure  for  home. 
LEFT — Bridge  building  stress  test  winners  included  (L 
to  R)  Ivan  Kee;  Steve  Fifita,  whose  winning  bridge 
held  782  lbs.;  and  Phin  Pham. 


Program,  commented  about  their  hike:  ‘‘We  got  off 
to  a  very  difficult  and  disappointing  start;  people 
were  fainting,  tempers  were  flaring — it  was  rough, 
but  that's  life.  You  take  the  bad  with  the  good  and 
keep  on  going.  The  students  really  pushed 
themselves  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally. 
Our  pace  was  incredible;  we  practically  ran  all  the 
way  up  and  back.  1  was  very  impressed  with  the 
group's  drive.  Id  do  it  all  again  with  the  same 
people  .  .  .  they  were  great!” 

Water  Day 

Water  day  at  Deer  Creek  Reservoir,  held  on  the 
second  weekend  of  the  program,  was  filled  with 
swimming,  singing,  canoeing,  rafting,  tanning, 
eating,  water  fights  and  fighting  bugs.  Smdents  from 
the  Pre-Engineering  group  had  canoe  races  with 
some  canoes  sinking  before  they  got  out  of  the 
docking  area.  All  in  all,  water  day  was  a  success. 
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The  barbecue  featured  sizzling  hamburgers  with 
all  the  trimmings,  fun  games,  and  relaxation,  The 
barbecue  outing  was  held  at  the  River  Park  in  Provo 
during  the  student’s  third  weekend  away  from 
home.  The  park  was  supplied  with  facilities  to 
accommodate  games  such  as  volleyball,  football, 
horse  shoes,  Frisbee,  and  other  fun  games.  The 
students  enjoyed  the  game,  “Do  You  Love  Your 
Neighbor?” 


Field  Trip 

The  Pre-Engineering  Program  took  a  field  trip 
to  the  company  of  Evans  and  Sutherland  (pioneer 
in  computer  graphics  and  technology)  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Raging  Waters  for  a  fun  time  on 
the  slides,  plus  a  a  pizza  extravaganza  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 


The  Career  Exploration  group  enjoyed  their 
Eourth  of  July  “Liberty”  Weekend  going  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  activities  held  in  Provo.  David  Foghorn, 
Navajo  from  Toelena,  N.M.,  was  well  supported  in 
his  task  of  running  in  the  “Liberty  6K  Run”  from 
Timpview  High  School  to  the  BYU  track.  Foghorn 
placed  well  in  the  overall  race. 


Group  Closeness 

The  activities  outside  of  the  classroom  were  what 
brought  the  groups  together.  Shauna  Wilson, 
Samoan-Japanese  from  Clearfield,  Utah,  made  the 
statement,  “We  were  like  family.  HopefuOy  we  will 
be  reunited  once  again”, 

When  the  last  week  of  each  program  rolled 
around,  the  students  were  either  busy  finishing 
their  assignments  or  wondering  what  they  were 
going  to  do  once  their  program  ended.  The  students 
had  looked  forward  to  the  last  day  the  whole  time 
they  were  in  school,  but  when  it  finally  came,  some 
were  not  ready  to  say  “good-bye”  to  aO  of  the 
friends  they  had  made. 

continued  on  page  26 


TOP — Discovery  ’86  counselors  included,  front  (L  to 
R):  Michelle  Kalauli,  Nani  Uluave,  Carla  Jenks  and 
Rochelle  Baunchand;  BACK:  Irwin  Marks,  Ernie 
Castillo,  Ali,  Rolando  Ampuero.  CENTER  LEFT— Diana 
Haungatau  catches  up  on  letters  to  home  during  the 
picnic.  CENTER  RIGHT — Brent  Chase  performs  the 
Eagle  Dance  during  the  awards  banquet.  RIGHT— 
Engineering  participants  load  the  vans  for  water  day 
activities  at  Deer  Creek  Reservoir. 
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Sessions  include  careers, 
engineering  and  honors 
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Banquets 

The  Career  Exploration  banquet  was  presided 
over  by  Leonarda  Ben.  Brent  Chase  Navajo  from 
Vernal,  Utah,  shared  many  of  his  Native  American 
Indian  talents  with  the  group.  Chase  participated 
in  a  couples  dance  which  he  taught  to  Lilian 
Morales,  a  Hispanic  from  Hacienda  Heights,  Calif. 
Chase  also  danced  an  Indian  fancy  dance,  and  sang 
while  doing  the  motions  to  “Go  My  Son”. 

Emotions  ran  high  that  night  near  the  end  of 
the  program  when  Lauren  Wood  sang  “Through 
the  Eyes  of  Love— the  theme  from  the  movie  “Ice 
Castles,”  accompanied  by  Shauna  Wilson.  Wilson 
also  performed  a  modem  hula  to  the  beautiful  song 
“Kanaka  Wai  Wai”.  After  the  entertainment  part  of 
the  program,  certificates  for  completion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  given  to  all  of  the  students  and  words 
of  thanks  and  encouragement  to  the  students  from 
the  counselors  concluded  the  banquet. 


Norton,  Navajo  from  Gallup,  N.M.,  also  shared  a 
musical  number  with  the  group. 

On  a  lighter  note,  Tolson  entertained,  using  his 
humor  and  charm,  giving  a  unique  rendition  of 
the  “Mountain  Chicken  Horror  Story.”  The  lovely 
song  “Kanaka  Wai  Wai"  was  sung  by  Kalauli  Uluave, 
Rochelle  Baunchand,  Albert  Vierra,  Hawaiian- 
Chinese  from  Grenada,  Calif.,  and  two  of  the  Pre- 
Honors  students,  Kanani  Fonoimoana,  a  Samoan- 
Hawaiian  from  Laie,  Hawaii,  and  Mitch  Kalauli, 
Hawaiian  from  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah. 

Awards 

Following  the  entertainment  the  presentation  of 
certificates  for  completion  of  the  program  were 
given  to  all  of  the  students  and  special  awards  were 
given  to  the  winners  of  the  bridge  building  con¬ 
test.  The  Pre-Engineering  counselor’s  slide  show  of 
the  summer’s  events  and  their  feelings  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  concluded  the  banquet. 


Talent 

The  Pre-Engineering  banquet  was  also  well 
presided  over  by  Evan  Tolson,  a  black  student,  from 
Columbia,  Md.  The  talent  in  this  group  was  very 
well  organized.  Dr.  Durrant  and  Theresa  Bigby 
shared  a  Hawaiian  love  song  with  the  Pre- 
Engineering  students  to  start  the  entertainment  for 
the  banquet.  Thu  Ha  Nelson,  Vietnamese  from 
Grants,  N.M.,  performed  a  combination  of  ballet 
and  Vietnamese  dancing.  Nani  Uluave  Tongan  from 
Provo,  Utah,  and  Kalauli,  counselors  for  the  girls 
of  the  Pre-Engineering  Program,  performed  a  hula 
to  “Where  1  Live  There  Are  Rainbows”.  Wilford 


Saying  “good-bye”  to  friends  is  never  easy,  as 
experienced  by  the  students  of  the  Discvoery  Pro¬ 
grams.  Some  planned  to  meet  back  at  BYU  in  a 
year,  but  others  did  not  know  when  they  would 
see  each  other  again. 

“Tiresome  .  .  .  Challenging” 

When  asked  how  she  felt  about  the  Summer 
Programs,  Patricia  Martinez,  Cherokee  from 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  responded,  “It  was  fun,  exciting, 
tiresome,  challenging,  and  exhausting — just  a 
deluge  of  assignments  and  fun  things  to  do.”  Her 
statement  summed  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Programs  completely. 


TOP— -Jeff  Mahe  and  Lipoi  Niualiku  “hang  loose”  after 
munching  out  at  the  picnic  in  the  park.  ABOVE — 
Watching  the  volleyball  game  are  Monica  Calderon, 
Rosa  Reza,  Hilda  CaJderon  and  Jim  Dandy.  OPP.  PAGE, 
TOP — Career  Exploration  group  gathers  one  last  time 
after  the  awards  banquet  to  pose  for  a  final  picture. 
Front  and  center  is  Program  Director  Savania  Tsosie. 
FAR  RIGHT— Evan  Tolson,  dapperly  dressed  in  his 
Miami  Vice  Collection  Tuxedo,  emcees  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram.  CENTER— ^‘Hi  Mom,  just  called  to  say  1  love  you 
and  send  money.”  Monica  Calderon  raps  on  the  phone 
while  Rosa  Reza,  Hilda  Calderon  and  Lilian  Morales 
wait  in  line  to  phone  the  folks — or  perhaps  their 
boyfriends?  RIGHT— ‘Stop,  in  the  name  of  love  ...” 
Doing  their  best  Supremes  impersonations  are 
counselors  Michelle  Kalauli,  Rochelle  Baunchand  and 
Nani  Uluave. 
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KAREN  ANTONIO,  Crownpoint,  N.M.;  LEONARDA  BEN, 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;  LUCITA  BENALLY,  Blanding, 
Utah;  LAVETTE  BILL,  Elko,  Nev.;  HILDA  CALDERON,  El 
Monte,  Calif. 


MONICA  CALDERON,  El  Monte,  Calif.;  BRENT  CHASE, 
GaUup,  N.M.;  JENNIFER  CURLY,  Toadlena,  N.M.;  JIM 
DANDY,  Monument  Valley,  Utah;  CHRISTINE  EARLE, 
Provo,  Utah. 
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DAVIS  FOGHORN,  Toadlena,  N.M.;  DIANA  HAUNGATAU, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  ARLINDA  JIM,  Page,  Ariz.;  MAR¬ 
VIN  LAUGHLIN,  Crystal,  N.M.;  JEFF  MAHE,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 


RMRICIA  MARTINEZ,  Cherokee,  N.C.;  TONY  MARTINEZ, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.;  ROBERT  MATT,  Browning,  Mont.; 
ROBERTA  MITCHELL,  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  LHJAN  MORALES, 
Hacienda  Heights,  Calif. 


LIPOI  NIUALIKU,  San  Francisco,  Calif,;  DAWNA  PAUL, 
Cherokee,  N.C.;  ROSA  REZA,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


MICHELLE  SWAPP,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah;  MATTHEW 
TAYLOR,  Richfield,  Utah;  VALERIE  THOMAS,  Navajo, 
Utah;  RELINDA  TOM,  Toadlena,  N.M.;  ROSELYN  TOM, 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 


VAL  TONGA,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  SOSINA  VIMAHI,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  SHAUNA  WILSON,  Clearfield,  Utah: 
ROBIN  WOLFE,  Cherokee,  N.C.;  UUREN  WOOD, 
Hamilton,  Mont. 
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Honors  group  attends  Shakespeare 


SHERYL  BROWN 
KANAI  FONOIMOANA 


MITCH  KALAULI 
AMY  OVERHISER 


LEFT-  —Engineering  students  enjoy  the  awards  ban¬ 
quet  meal.  ABOVE— Jeff  lahe  and  Lipoi  Niualiku  take 
their  turhs  on  lifeguard  duty  during  the  Career  group’s 
day  at  the  beach.  Shouldn’t  you  be  watching  the  water, 
guys?BELOW-The  water  day  at  Deer  Creek  Reservoir 
included  lots  of  sunning,  sailing,  soaking,  surfing, 
swamping  and  snoozing  for  everyone  that  took  part. 
The  weekend  activity  provided  a  relaxing  diversion 
from  the  week’s  intensive  academic  emphasis. 
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in  Cedar  City 

by  Cynthia  Watte 

“The  Honors  approach  to  education  is  inter¬ 
disciplinary.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  students  to  make 
connections.”  These  were  the  words  of  Suzanne 
Lundquist,  one  of  the  instructors  for  the 
Multicultural  Pre-honors  summer  program. 

Lundquist  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
honors  program  was  defined  by  author  Robert  N. 
Bellah,  when  he  said,  “Traditionally,  education  was 
involved  in  the  formation  of  a  new  person  ideally 
more  perceptive  than  when  he  began,  one  more 
aware  of  the  whole  of  existence,  including  its  tragic 
dimension,  and  more  responsive  as  a  human 
being.” 


Five  in  Program 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  Lundquist  and  Charlotte 
Lofgreen,  both  of  whom  are  instructors  in  the 
En^ish  department  at  BYU,  devoted  their  summer 
to  working  with  five  young  people,  helping  them 
to  learn  that  education  doesn't  start  and  stop  in 
the  classroom.  Students  for  this  year’s  pre-honors 
program  were  Sheryl  M.  Brown,  Navajo  from  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colo.;  Amy  Overhiser, 
Seneca-Iroquois  from  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Kanai  Fonoi- 
moana,  Samoan-Hawaiian  from  Azusa,  Calif.;  Mitch 
Kalauli  Jr.,  Hawaiian  from  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah; 
and  Trevor  Greene  Creek  from  Yakima,  Wash. 

As  part  of  the  Pre-honors  experience,  the 
students  and  their  teachers  traveled  to  Cedar  City 
to  attend  the  annual  Utah  Shakespeare  Festival. 
Attending  the  festival,  according  to  Ludquist,  was 
an  important  part  of  their  experience.”  They  traveled 
together  and  learned  to  interrelate;  they  traveled 
with  their  teachers  and  viewed  them  as  human 
beings.’  ’ 

Strengthen  Friendships 

Amy  Overhiser  said  of  the  trip,  “I  thought  that 


the  trip  was  very  exciting!  1  loved  the  opportunity 
1  got  to  meet  new  people  and  strengthen  the  friend¬ 
ships  we  had  with  each  other  in  class.  1  learned 
a  lot.” 

Learning  about  the  great  ideas  of  man  was  an 
important  part  of  the  Pre-honors  program.  Not  only 
did  they  see  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
Shakespeare,  but  also  through  those  of  many  of 
the  world's  influential  thinkers,  from  mythology 
to  the  Old  Testament,  from  Native  American  to 
European  philosophers. 


BELOW  LEFT — Honors  student  Trevor  Greene  listens 
attentively  while  taking  the  “Backstage  Tour”  at  the 
Utah  Shakespearean  Festival.  During  the  tour,  the 
students  visited  the  makeup  room,  scene  shop  and 
costume  shop.  Tour  guides  were  members  of  the  per¬ 
forming  company.  BELOW — Dressed  in  clothing  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  “Greenshow”  performers  enter¬ 
tain  Festival  guests  nightly  before  the  start  of  each 
play.  BOTTOM — Faculty  advisors  and  students  enjoy 
a  unique  experience  during  the  six-course  Renaissance 
Feast.  Students  include  Trevor  Greene,  Sheryl  Brown, 
Kanai  Fonoimoana  and  Amy  Overhiser. 
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Howard  Rainer 
takes  message  to 
Indian  youth 

by  Lori  Claw 

On  June  15,  Howard  Rainer,  assistant  director  of 
American  Indian  Services  and  coordinator  of  a  two 
week  workshop,  brought  his  daring  message  to 
more  than  30  exceptional  young  Indian  people  from 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  youth 
received  intensive  leadership  and  self  development 
training  while  on  the  campus  of  BYU. 

The  participants  were  selected  by  Rainer,  who 
had  seen  their  efforts  and  potential  on  visits  to  their 
reservations.  He  stated,  "In  choosing  these  young 
people,  I  carefully  watched  their  performance  and 
attitude  in  a  high  school  or  community  workshop. 
There  are  hundreds  of  youth  who  have  the  desire, 
but  there  are  those  very  few  who  are  ready  and 
exhibit  that  spirit  and  drive  that  is  necessary  to 
participate  in  a  seminar  like  this.” 

Self-development 

The  students  were  put  through  an  intensive  two- 
week  self  development  program  in  which  they  had 
unique  opportunities  to  enhance  their  talents,  learn 
leadership  skills,  practice  public  speaking,  develop 
group  influence,  go  on  television  and  create  a 
positive  environment  to  help  each  student  perform 
at  their  maximum. 

Rainer  is  aware  of  the  difficult  situations  that 
the  Indian  people  must  face  to  regain  their 
individual  honor  and  respect  for  their  race.  He  has 
witnessed  and  felt  the  agonies  of  cultural 
adjustments  and  sees  the  struggles  of  non- 
acceptance  in  two  conflicting  worlds. 


HOWARD  RAINER 


Three  Powerful  Forces 

His  main  concern  is  directed  towards  motivating 
Indian  men  and  women  to  see  the  value  of  per¬ 
sonal  self-respect,  self-reliance  and  self-motivation. 
These  three  powerful  forces  are  the  survival 
weapons  of  the  contemporary  American  Indian. 

Rainer’s  leadership  workshop  has  received 
endorsement  from  Indian  tribes,  communities, 
education  programs  and  leaders  because  of  the 
results  of  the  past.  He  has  the  Indian  spirit  of  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  wants  to  instill  this  in  his  people. 
Before  his  seminars  and  workshops  are  over,  even 
the  hardest  and  most  rebellious  often  join  in  and 
are  learning  how  to  shape  a  brighter  future  for 
themselves  and  for  their  people. 

Manage  Themselves 

The  future,  according  to  Rainer,  lies  in  the  young 
people  learning  to  know  how  to  manage  themselves 
and  others. 

“I  feel  a  real  urgency  to  gather  outstanding  and 
exceptional  Indian  youth  who  will  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  do  some  positive  things  for  their  people  in 
the  future.  We  need  in  Indian  country  today  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Indian  men  and  women  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  protect  the  right  and  treaties  granted 
them  by  the  federal  government.” 

Trained  People 

"We  also  need  trained  people  who  can  operate 
and  utilize  our  natural  resources  without  com¬ 
promising  the  environment,”  added  Rainer.  “But 
what  is  critically  needed  are  Indian  people  who 
have  a  commitment  to  combat  the  serious  social 
problems  plaguing  our  people  who  will  effect  the 
next  generation.” 

"Our  Indian  people  are  in  a  aitical  time  of 
history  when  their  young  will  determine  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  tribal  survival,”  observed  Rainer. 
"We  can  talk  about  the  youth  being  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  but  if  they  aren’t  skilled,  strong,  and 
have  a  good  spirit,  they  will  cause  problems  instead 
of  being  the  solutions. 

After  the  workshop  everyone  left  with  a  positive 
attitude  and  ready  to  face  the  world  of  challenges 
with  goals  of  leadership  roles  in  the  future. 


New  officers 
motivate  TMF 
to  2nd  place 

by  Lori  Cody 

Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  started  the  1986  Fall 
semester  at  BYU  on  a  high  note.  From  their  open¬ 
ing  social  at  Kiwanas  Park,  to  capturing  second  place 
in  the  overall  Homecoming  Club  competition,  TMF 
is  still  looking  towards  overall  success  this  year. 
The  club  has  prospered  due  to  a  hard  working 
presidency. 

The  club’s  opening  social  at  Kiwanis  Park  got 
things  rolling.  The  members  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  others  in  the  club.  They  played  volleyball, 
had  a  three-legged  race,  a  balloon  toss,  and  other 
games.  For  lunch,  they  devoured  a  six-foot  long 
sandwich.  After  the  social,  everyone  went  home 
to  get  ready  for  the  TMF  dance  which  was  held 
at  the  Amanda  Knight  building. 

Club  Competition 

TMF  also  participated  in  the  BYU  Homecoming 
club  competition  and  came  out  second  place  overall 
giving  them  S200  for  club  funds.  They  placed  first 
in  banner,  window  painting,  and  for  their  float  in 
the  Saturday  parade.  They  also  placed  second  in 
the  muffin-eating  contest  and  placed  third  in 
"Simon  Says”. 

Tona  Smith,  Sioux  from  Hamilton,  Mont.,  major¬ 
ing  in  art  education,  is  the  president  of  TMF.  She 
got  involved  last  year  when  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  vice-president’s  position.  Then  when  the 
president  left  school,  Tona  took  over  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  She's  really  excited  for  the  future  of  TMF. 
She  said,  “There’s  a  lot  more  people  involved  so 
it  should  be  a  great  year.” 

Cultural  Atmosphere 

Tona  was  adopted  by  an  Anglo  family,  so  she 
wasn’t  brought  up  knowing  her  own  culture.  This 
leadership  position  puts  her  in  a  cultural  atmosphere 
so  she  can  learn  about  other  cultures  besides  her 
own.  Her  goal  for  TMF  is  to  make  it  "better  than 
it  used  to  be!”  She  said  that  the  past  togetherness 
and  closeness  have  diminished,  and  she  wants  to 
bring  it  back.  TMF  is  for  all  Indian  students  and 
non-Indian  students  alike. 

Clarence  Hogue,  Navajo  from  Fruitland,  N.M., 
is  the  vice  president  of  TMF.  He  is  majoring  in 
speech  communications.  His  main  job  is  to  get 
freshmen  interested  in  the  club.  He  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  spiritually  oriented  activities. 

“Sense  of  Responsibility” 

“It  gives  me  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  like  work- 
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ing  and  helping  people,”  he  explained.  He  added 
that  working  with  people  helps  him  learn  leader¬ 
ship  skills  and  helps  strengthen  it.  His  goal  for  TMF 
is  for  members  to  become  more  culturally  aware. 
His  personal  goal  is  to  be  a  role  model  for  Indian 
youth  pursuing  careers  in  the  field  of  law. 

Cori  Avayo,  Navajo-Tewa  from  San  Diego,  Calif. , 
is  treasurer  for  the  club.  She  is  majoring  in  social 
work.  Her  duties  include  budgeting,  planning,  and 
wisely  allocating  the  funds  of  the  club’s  treasury. 


the  club  to  be  more  successful  and  to  be  recognized. 

“More  Involvement” 

Social  service  chairperson  for  the  club  is  Joan 
Bigben,  Navajo  from  Teecnospos,  Ariz.  Some  of  her 
duties  include  making  phone  calls  to  check  prices 
for  activities,  reserve  rooms  for  dances  and 
meetings,  and  basically  check  out  what  needs  to 
be  done  for  activities  to  come  about.  She  would 
like  to  see  more  club  members  involved  and  more 
active  in  the  club. 


Rosalind  Charley,  Navajo  from  Farmington,  N.M., 
majoring  in  fashion-merchandising  and  minoring 
in  interior  design  is  the  publicity  chairperson  for 
TMF.  Her  duties  include  making  flyers,  invitations, 
and  announcements  for  all  upcoming  events  and 
activities  so  the  members  know  about  them.  Her 
TMF  goal  is  to  show  non-Indians  that  American 
Indians  can  participate  and  have  fun  in  club  func¬ 
tions.  Her  personal  goal  is  to  make  TMF  publicity 
a  lot  better. 


“Balance” 

‘‘My  position  helps  me  in  my  personal  life  to 
balance  and  budget  my  own  savings.  How  much 
money  we  have  to  work  with  and  how  much  we 
can  actually  spend  is  up  to  me.”  Her  TMF  goal  is 
for  all  members  to  become  involved  in  the  club, 
not  just  use  it  for  a  social  club. 

As  secretary  and  historian  of  TMF,  Jan  Lujan, 
Taos  Pueblo  from  Taos,  N.M.,  takes  notes  in  club 
meetings,  types  letters,  and  keeps  a  journal  of  all 
club  activities  and  events.  She  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  Miss  Indian  BYU  Pageant  during  Lamanite  Week 
in  March.  She  said,  ‘‘Being  a  secretary  helps  me 
become  more  organized  and  1  feel  that  I  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility.”  Lujan’s  goal  for  TMF  is  for 


Danny  Nez,  Navajo  from  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  is  the 
athletic  director.  He  is  majoring  in  physical  therapy 
and  his  position  enables  him  to  become  more 
knowledgable  in  the  field  of  sports.  His  task  is  to 
get  club  members  involved  in  the  social  and  athletic 
activities  that  the  club  and  BYU  has  to  offer.  He 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  intramurals  games.  Right 
now  he  has  organized  a  team  playing  in  intramurals 
volleyball. 

“Motivate  Others” 

“My  main  goal  is  to  get  myself  motivated  so 
others  can  be  motivated  and  to  be  socially  involved,” 
he  said.  Other  goals  include  doubling  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  TMF,  not  to  be  late  for  the  activities,  to 
think  positively,  and  to  recruit  TMF  members  in 
all  major  school  activities. 


ABOVE  LEFT— TMF  members  proudly  display  first 
place  banner  for  their  winning  float  in  the  homecom¬ 
ing  parade.  ABOVE— 86  TMF  Officers,  back  row  (L  to 
R):  Rosalind  Charley,  publicity;  Danny  Nez,  athletics; 
Clarence  Hogue,  vice  president;  Jan  Lujan,  secretary- 
historian;  Joan  Big  Ben,  social-service.  Front:  Dean 
Rigby,  advisor;  Tona  Thomas,  president;  Cori  Avayo, 
treasurer. 


TMF  is  a  social  club  for  BYU  Indian  students, 
and  others  interested.  It  is  a  club  designed  for 
Indians  to  gain  recognition  and  pride  having  their 
own  club  to  function  in,  to  compete  with  other 
clubs,  and  to  learn  to  work  together  in  the  many 
activities  planned. 
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to  school.  There,  she  was  torced  to  learn  a  new 
language.  My  mother  is  not  bilingual. 

"She  is  not  sorry  that  she  had  to  learn  English; 
in  fact,  she  is  glad  she  had  to.  It  makes  me  sad 
to  learn  that  today,  my  mother  also  thinks  in 
English.  To  me  it  is  something  she  has  lost.  As 
time  passes,  it  seems  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
people  speaking  their  native  language. 

Children  are  now  taught  English  first;  a  native 
language  is  taught  in  schools  as  a  second  language 
instead  of  being  taught  at  home  as  it  used  to  be. 
We  are  losing  something.  Many  do  not  see  it 
because  it  is  happening  gradually  from  generation 
to  generation.  1  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds 
for  me  or  for  the  generation  to  come,  but  1  will 
tr\^  my  hardest  not  to  lose  this  gift  of  knowing 
my  Indian  language.” 

McDonald  claims  win 
in  Navajo  tribal  election 

Peter  MacDonald  declared  victory  in  his  bid 

to  win  back  the  chairmanship  of  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
the  nation's  largest  Indian  tribe,  but  incumbent 
Peterson  Zah  refused  to  concede  defeat. 

With  all  chapters  reporting  unofficial  results  from 
the  4  Nov.  election,  the  count  showed  MacDonald 
with  30,746  votes,  or  50.3  percent,  and  Zah  with 
30,171  votes,  or  49.7  percent. 

However,  several  hundred  ballots  have  been 
challenged, 

MacDonald  defeated  Zah  by  7,000  votes  in  the 
August  primary,  but  he  also  won  the  primary  in 
1982  before  Zah  defeated  him  by  4,000  votes  in 
the  general  election.  (Deseret  News) 

Navajos  plan  marina  resort 
at  Lake  Powell  near  Page 

Possibly  as  early  as  next  year,  the  Navajo  tribe 
will  open  Antelope  Point,  a  S30  million,  721-acre 
resort-marina  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Powell  near 
Page. 

The  development  will  include  a  225-room  resort 
hotel  and  100  condominiums,  a  full-service  recrea¬ 
tional  vehicle  park  and  a  Navajo  Cultural  Center. 
Along  the  lakeshore  will  be  a  400-dock  marina, 
facilities  for  two  tour  boats,  sbcty  rental  houseboats, 
and  sixty  rental  ski  boats. 


Smoke  Signals- 

Antelope  Point  is  one  of  several  major  economic 
projects  the  Navajo  Nation  is  undertaking  to  inaease 
its  private  enterprise  ventures  and  help  reduce  the 
tribes’  32  percent  unemployment  rate,  according  to 
Marjorie  Reyna,  executive  director  of  economic 
development  for  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  (Deseret 
News) 

Geronimo  being  vindicated 
says  Apache  leader  Chino 

Fort  Sill,  Okla. —  History  scorned  Geronimo,  but 
an  Indian  chief  says  the  Apaches  should  be  proud 
that  the  medicine  man-warrior  wanted  to  protect 
their  land  and  heritage. 

Wendell  Chino,  president  of  the  Mescalero 
Apaches  of  south  central  New  Mexico,  told  about 
300  Apache  tribe  members  from  Oklahoma  and 
Arizona  that  Geronimo  was  not  an  Apache  chief 
but  became  a  war  chief  after  his  mother,  wife  and 
children  were  killed  by  soldiers. 

Chino  said  that  only  recently  have  historians 
begun  to  vindicate  Geronimo  and  the  Apaches, 
recognizing  that  the  tribe  was  defending  its  land 
and  people. 

"Our  history  has  been  tragic  and  full  of  injustices 
that  were  forced  upon  our  people.  But  they  were 
strong  and  their  strength  of  character  and  that 
attitude  is  what  saw  them  through,”  Chino  said. 
(Associated  Press) 

Tuition  will  rise  to  $810 
per  semester  in  Fall  '87 

Undergraduate  tuition  at  Brigham  Young 
University  will  increase  from  S775  to  S810  per 
semester  for  the  1987-88  school  year,  a  4.5  per¬ 
cent  increase. 

President  Jeffery  R.  Holland  said  the  inaease  was 
approved  by  the  school’s  board  of  trustees  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation  and  help  cover  rising  costs. 

Tuition  for  graduate  and  advanced  standing 
students  will  increase  from  S900  to  $940  per 
semester,  or  4.44  percent,  and  for  the  Law  School 
and  Graduate  School  of  Management  students,  from 
Sl,460  to  $1,525  also  4.44  percent. 

Tuition  for  students  who  are  not  members  of 
the  LDS  Church  is  1  1/2  times  the  announced 
figures.  (Deseret  News) 


Multicultural  Program.s 
Eagle's  Eye 
240  KMB 

Brigham  Young  L'niversity 
Provo,  Utah  84602 


Court  rules  against  Indians 
killing  eagles  without  permit 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  June  11  that 
the  Government  may  prosecute  American  Indians 
for  the  capturing  and  killing  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  without  a  federal  permit,  even  on  reserva¬ 
tions.  The  9-0  decision  reinstated  federal  charges 
against  Dwight  Dion  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
in  South  Dakota,  accused  of  taking  and  selling  eagles 
and  eagle  feathers. 

Justice  Thurgood  MarshaU  said,  “Indians  may 
stiU  hunt  the  birds,  but  only  after  receiving  federal 
permits  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  permits  allow 
limited  hunting  to  provide  eagle  feathers  for  tribal 
rituals.  (The  Uset  Calumet) 

Reagan  okays  $10  million 
for  Michigan’s  Chippewas 

President  Reagan  signed  into  law  July  1,  a  bill 
that  allows  the  payment  of  nearly  $10  million  to 
Michigan’s  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indians  for  lands 
ceded  to  the  Government  without  just  compensa¬ 
tion  in  the  early  1800’s.  Congress  has  stipulated 
that  the  monies  be  used  to  set  up  a  tribal  invest¬ 
ment  fund  that  will  finance  social  and  economic 
development  program  administered  from  the 
Indian’s  reservation  in  central  Michigan’s  Isabella 
County.  (The  Uset  Calumet) 

Navajo  stamp  celebrates 
artistry  of  rug  weavers 

On  Sept.  4,  the  day  the  Navajo  Tribal  Fair 
started,  the  window  Rock  Post  Office  began  to  sell 
the  new  Navajo  rug  postage  stamp.  The  stamp  was 
available  on  the  reservation  one  day  earlier  than 
any  other  place  in  the  country. 

A  special  ceremony  was  held  at  the  Window 
Rock  Civic  Center  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Dignitaries  in  attendance  included  Gordon  Morison, 
assistant  postmaster  general. 

The  stamp  is  labeled  “Navajo  Art,  USA”  and 
celebrates  the  artistry  of  Navajo  weavers  and  honors 
the  Navajo  Nation.  (Navajo  Times) 
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